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A German Example 


In another column of Tue Art Dicest will - 


be found the text of the report to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Topping Green, chairman of the art di- 
vision, in which she described the efforts of 
the Federation to further the interest of Amer- 
ican art and the American artist. Her words, 
especially those in which she protested against 
the employment of foreign artists to make 
official portraits paid for with taxpayers’ 
money, were extensively discussed in the press. 
Some writers strongly upheld her attitude, 
some condemned it. Most interesting of all, 
however, came, like an echo, a dispatch from 
Germany, printed on July 24 in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

The new Reich government, through the 
minister of the interior, Baron von Gayl, has 
addressed to the artistic administrative bod- 
ies of the various states an “urgent request 
that public funds should not be devoted to 
the purchase of foreign works of art,” and 
that they should “in principle only pur- 
chase the works of living artists, so that 
all available funds may go to the main- 
tenance of living German art.” 

So, if Mrs. Green is wrong, as some of her 
critics think, then the German government is 
also wrong. 

From a mass of clippings from American 
newspapers, Tue Art Dicest has selected some 
of the most striking opinions. The New York 
Herald Tribune printed a symposium of in- 
terviews with well known artists. Jonas Lie 
said: 

For too long Americans have tamely bowed 
down and accented as good those things in art 
that came from across the seas. Paintings from 
the Continent and gowns from Paris have been 
received as vastly superior, althcugh work that 
is even better might come from Fifth Ave- 
nue. . . . Americans are caste worshipers, and to 
call us a democratic nation is ridiculous when, 
the fact is. we are ripe for pomp and monarchy. 
Intellectually I’m a free trader—but not for free 
trade that flows only one way. Two-way free 
trade of art and art patronage can never truly 
exist until Europeans drop the attitude that 
American art has no place. I am with the club 


women’s proposals for the very sound reason that 
the work of most American artists is superior. 


Cass Gilbert, president of the National 
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Academy of Design, said: 

I share the view that American artists should 
be employed to paint the portraits of our Amer- 
ican public men or, at least, be given an equal 
chance to do so. I would not think it advisable 
to exclude the best of the painters and sculptors 
from abroad, but I feel that preference should be 


given to the American painter for official por- 
traits. 


Paul Manship, the sculptor, said: 


There are plenty of good men in this country, 
and I believe that it is only reasonable that they 
should be protected. Portrait work is so largely 
a commercial game that I think it only reasonable 
that foreigners seeking shekels should not be 
allowed to come here at this time to take work 
from artists already here. 


Harvey Watts, writing in the New York 
Times, asserted that “absurdities” by foreign 
portrait painters, “often of third and fourth 
rate merit, have been ‘wished’ on careless Amer- 
ican officialdom by the convenient and com- 
placent foreign embassies,” and added: 

Again and again the results have been shown 


to be not above the casual capabilities of the last 


year portrait classes in any of our well-known 
art schools. 


Herbert J]. Sanborn, artist, wrote in the 
Herald Tribune: 


At a tea given in the studio of a prominent 


European artist in Paris several other Americans 
besides myself were entertained. When ques- 
tioned (in French) about the shabbiness of one 
frame to be sent to his exhibition in Chicago, he 
remarked, “No, my friends prepare the ground 
to be framed in American gold.” The joke was 
over the heads of his patrons and Patronesses, 
but mocking humor could be seen on the faces 
of those understanding. America has too long 
gilded European art and gilt-edged its traditions. 


On the hostile side was Florence Davies, 
critic of the Detroit News: 


Well, it was a pretty good thing for Spain 
that Mrs. Green wasn’t around when the Mighty 
Titian was summoned to the court of Charles V., 
or when Rubens flooded the Spanish court with 
his magnificent canvases, or when El Greco, the 
little Greek, wandered over from the Island of 
Crete, or Benvenuto Cellini visited the various 


courts of Europe with his matchless goldsmith’'s 
art. 


The Chicago Herald Examiner enthusiastical- 


ly endorsed Mrs. Green’s views, saying: “Our 
earlier statesmen were limned by Benjamin 
West, Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Sargent and other 
artists «who were both American and brush- 
men of the first rank. Why the drift to artists 
from abroad?” Which caused C. J. Bulliet 
of the Chicago Post to remark that all these 
artists stuck close to their “beloved London, 
both physically and artistically; and in plead- 
ing for 100 per cent American art by 100 per 
cent Americans, it is just as well not to cite 
this great quartet.” 

Reni-Mel, signing himself “official painter to 
the French Ministry of War,” in an article in 
the New York Times, said: 


Any one knows that American artists of some 
kind of reputation—and I know a few I respect 
and admire—have been largely educated. trained 
and inspired in French, English and Italian acad- 
emies, and are quite proud to belong to our Euro- 
pean art societies and exhibit and sell their works 
through our salons. 


It remained, however, for a feature writer, 
Edward Orleans, in one of New York’s tab- 
loids, the Daily Mirror, to tell American art- 
ists just what a sorry lot they are: 


Inasmuch as foreign portrait artists are so far 
superior to our American supply, Mrs. Green’s 
suggestion cffers a serious problem to cope with. 
For even the sake of the dear old Stars and 
Stripes we cannot afford to accept poor art. 
America has, probably, the greatest illustrators 
of all time—men such as Maxfield Parr‘sh, Lyen- 
decker, McClellan Barclay—but it must be con- 
ceded there exist no Gilbert Stuarts or Whistlers. 
No. Mrs. Green, the foreign painters have no 
racket. But they do have ability! 


Withholding Fame 


If the personnel of newspapers knew how 
grievously they injure a painter or sculptor 
when they use reproductions of his work or 
print news accounts of unveilings and dedica- 
tions without mentioning his name, and if they 
also knew how deeply the art world resents 


578 Madison Ave. 


[corner of 57th St.] 


NEW YORK 


such injustice, surely they would quit it. 

The New York Times on July 23 reproduce 
the statue of Col. House which Paderewsk 
gave Poland. The sculptor was not named 
The same newspaper on July 6 printed a no 
tice of the unveiling of a portrait of Joyct 
Kilmer, the poet who was killed in the Wo 
War. The painter was not named. The Nes 
York Herald Tribune told of the making a 
busts of Nicholas Longworth and Oscar Unde 
wood for the capitol at Washington. T 
sculptors were not named. The same new. 
paper described the presentation to the Fed 
eral Bar Association of a portrait of Judg 
Noyes. The painter was not named. Tht 
New York Evening Post reproduced the eque 
trian statue of Anita Garibaldi, Brazilian wif 
of the “hero of two worlds,’ on top of tht 
Janiculum Hill at Rome. The sculptor was 
not named. 

Fame is the prop and sustenance of artists 
Whoever withholds it, robs them. When news 
papers, reproducing and describing their works, 
fail to name them, they are guilty of cart 
lessness that is littlt short of criminal. 


The Publicity Racket 


After being exposed time and again by Tut 
Art Dicest and by other American art pert 
odicals and newspapers, the pernicious Pant 
publicity racketeers are once more laying thet 
snares for American artists. The following b 
C. J. Bulliet is quoted from the Chicago Eve 
ning Post with the hope that it will be reaq 
and discussed by all American painters and 
art students: 


Despite the depression, maybe the averai 
artist has a dollar left. Anyhow, the rackete 
are going to find out. Rumors come to th 


[Continued on page 19] 
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| Canada Sets a Banquet of Art for the Imperial Conference 


RS 


“The Jack Pine,” by Tom Thomson (1877-1917.) “Quai des Grandes Augustins, Paris,’ by James Wilson Morrice. 


“The visitors at Ottawa during the Imperial “The thirty Morrice canvases form a remark- | pioneers, the land of opportunity. The brush 
onference,” writes Marius Barbeau of the | able show in themselves. Their refinement and | of Morrice never had touched it. Someone 
National Museum of Canada, “may want to | beauty are irresistible; their serenity and fresh- | else must do it, Thomson and others like him 
Paderewsheno™ whether this country is doing as well | ness are entrancing. They are from the hand endowed with a gift for pioneering. A 
ot named Teative arts as it is in the production of | of a great master of the French Impressionist “His ‘Jack Pine’ stands like a symbol, that 
ted ain heat. It is to satisfy their curiosity that the | school, yet they belong to a world wider than | of a new Canada emerged from the cocoon. 
of Joyctl ational Gallery now holds a retrospective ex- | France itself. Here are strikifig Quebec scenes; | It is rather lonesome at first sight, its branches 
the Worlgubition of paintings and sculpture. And the | there, glimpses of the coasts of Normandy and | are drooping and shaggy, and they stoop under 
The Neageork of Canadian artists is so well arranged, | Brittany, of Gibraltar; there again, arresting | the weight of unseen snow. But it is intensely 
making om several halls, that it is bound to achieve its | vistas in Italy, Morocco and the Gulf of Mex- | Canadian. Somber and grandiose, it is decora- 
-ar Under§purpose admirably. ico. An expert might prefer the tropical hues, | tive. Who will mistake it for French art? Its 
ton. Thi “The whole scheme hinges upon a compact | blunt green, red and pink, of Cuba to all | only fault is novelty. One must get used to 
ime news@how of the paintings of J. W. Morrice and | others, even to the snow-white purity of Que- | it. It answers the question: Has Canadian 
the Fed@ifom Thomson, two outstanding Canadians | bec and its bright cheerfulness. Morrice | art anything of its own to say? Morrice’s 
of Judgifwhose careers are now ended. The two diverg- | obviously belongs to France, not to Canada; | answer was, No! Thomson’s, Yes! And they 
med. Thélent tendencies that divide Canadian allegiance | to most he was a French painter. Even in the | were both right. Canada can furnish a master 
the equesn pictorial art are thereby effectively set forth; | winter scenes of Quebec, the snow is warm and | painter like Morrice to Europe, and it can 
zilian cil first, towards the French landscape paint- thawing. The habitants with their blue ‘car- | also find its own voice and express the beauty 
op of tht mg of the Impressionist school, and the second, | rioles’ and their massive stone houses are rem- | of jts own surroundings in terms unmistakably 
Uptor Mowards a later sense of autonomy that has | iniscent of Normandy. Morrice knew the | jts own, as Thomson has. 
., grown rapidly at the expense of the other. Canadian winters well, in his adolescence, since “*The Jack Pine’ illustrates the story of the 
of artists “Morrice characterizes the first tendency. He | he was born in Montreal, of Scotch-Canadian | Canadian art movement, a story short in time 
hen — belongs to France and its expansive influence parents. But he was an inveterate European, | but nonetheless important. It stands for other 
veir works Abroad, whereas Thomson stands for self asser- | a Parisian by preference. Soon he turned his | Canadian paintings just as good and as typ- 
y of carettion in his. own country. The contrast at close | back to Canada and his visits in time became | jcally Canadian in other parts of the National 
inal. quarters between the two is impressive. No | fewer. He never was deeply interested in the | Gallery, among them: MacDonald’s ‘Solemn 
tranger can fail to understand, no Canadian | land of his birth; and his restless soul was | Land,’ Harris’ ‘North Shore, Lake Superior,’ 
cket N remain indifferent. Here is the parting | that of a nomad. Lismer’s ‘September Gale,’ and  Varley’s 
in by Tuer ithe ways. A ; ey “The very reverse can be said of the work | ‘Georgian Bay.’ Jackson in this group holds 
1 art peri ‘The display of Canadian pictures in itself | of Tom Thomson, whose twenty canvases are | a position rather unique. A Montreal painter, 
ious Parig’™ites opinions and preferences. Here the an-.| exhibited in the other half of the same hall. | trained mostly in the French tradition and an 
vying th ents are represented, there, the moderns. One | The contrast is breath-taking. Here we turn | admirer of Morrice, he was a link between the 
lowing bym.. the halls is given wholly to a former genera- | boldly to the virgin forests of the north and the old and the new, the east and the west, Mon- 
‘cago Eve tion, to Peel, Brymner, Bruce, and other fore- | rugged shores of northern lakes; the air is | treal and Toronto. Moreover he helped to 
il be readenners. The only vital note here is found in | cool, the sky in spots is threatening. A spectral | endow Thomson with a technique, while he 
inters and he early paintings of Kreighoffi—snow scenes | glow bespeaks the Arctic, even through the | shared the same studio with him.- At first 
of Quebec mostly—that still retain their fresh- | leaves of mid-summer. The glory of autumn | he was a European like Morrice, but he strong- 
‘e averas@gee’s after many years. Most will prefer to | foliage sings out a hymn as has never been | ly espoused the cause of the new mévement,, 
racketeertgstudy the moderns on the lower floor. Cana- | sung on canvas before, the hymn of nature | and became one of its leaders, with Harfis, 
ne to th ian landscape here beyond all question chal- | grandiose and untamed, on a new continent. | Lismer and MacDonald. ea 
Menges interest. It is vital and colourful. Here is the land of voyageurs, foresters and | “These are only a few of the master painters 


uit it. 
re produce 
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of the Canadian school; there are many others 
of the younger generation whose canvases here 
share the same characteristics: Holgate, Emily 
Carr, Carmichael, Pepper, Casson, Yvonne 
McKague, Fitzgerald and so forth. 

“There is also good painting and sculpture 
by other Canadian artists whose work leans 
towards European affiliations: Gagnon, Robin- 
son, Hewton, Mrs. Newton, Prudence Hewart, 
in painting; and, in sculpture, Elizabeth Wood- 
Hahn, Florence Wyle, Frances Loring, Emanuel 
Hahn, Suzor Coté, and others. 

“This retrospective exhibition is indeed worth 
a visit, if not a pilgrimage. Not a few who see 
it will go back home satisfied that Canada is 
not only a wheat-growing country but is en- 
dowed with a soul and a creative appreciation 
of the finer things of life.” 


~ O'Connor Models O'Connell 


Reports from Dublin state that Andrew 
O’Connor’s memorial statue to Daniel O’Con- 
nell, “the Liberator” of Ireland, has been highly 
praised since its recent unveiling in Dublin. 
The American sculptor completed the work in 
Leixlip Castle, where he is now living. He 
is at present working on a set of seven bronze 
doors for St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
and on the great monument to “Christ the 
King,” which will tower over Dun Laoghaire 
Harbor, Dublin. 

John Darby of the New York Post describes 
the O’Connell memorial: “The bronze is 
in the impressionistic manner. Mr. O’Connor 
depicts the Liberator addressing one of those 
huge throngs that his public appearances drew. 
The spirit of crusade is stamped in the fea- 
tures. There is suffering. One inspecting the 
statue would have some difficulty reconciling 
it with the portraits and other statuary of the 
man who only failed in his campaign to bring 
about the repeal of the Act of Union between 
Ireland and England, but admirers of the 


subject find in the bronze the O’Connell they | 


have visualized.” 


Debussy Monument Unveiled 


A monument to the memory of Claude De- 
bussy, French composer, has been dedicated at 
the side of the Bois de Boulogne, in Paris. 

The work of the sculptors, Joel and Jan 
Martel, it is conceived along modernistic lines, 
characterized by extreme simplicity. It is rec- 
tangular, and one side faces a rectangular pool. 
This side bears a central panel with symbolic 
bas-reliefs, flanked by two female musicians 
playing instruments, standing in rectangular 
apertures, beneath each of which a miniature 
waterfall feeds the pool below. On the other 
side, facing the sward, another bas-relief repre- 
sents the composer seated at the piano sur- 
rounded by an orchestra whose members in- 
clude many of his friends. 


A Bellini for America 


European cables bring the news that an- 
other old world masterpiece is to come to 
America. It is “Madonna and Child” by the 
Venetian painter, Giovanni Bellini (1430-1516), 
which was purchased by the John Levy Gal- 
leries, New York, for $70,000 from the owner, 
Baron Labazzoni. 

The painting will be exhibited at the John 
Levy Galleries next season. 


.. Taking Up the Slack 
“I eee,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the artist, 
“shat the new styles for men are going to in- 
@lude gee-top trousers with the waists sharply 
drawn in. I shall be in style.” 





“Inept, Mediocre” 


Tue Art Dicest cannot do better, in giv- 
ing its readers an account of the Olympic art 
exhibition at Los Angeles, than quote the fol- 
lowing by Arthur Millier, calm and fearless 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, as it was 
telegraphed to the New York Times (July 13): 

“The exhibition which Leila Mechlin of the 
American Federation of Arts has organized at 
the Los Angeles Museum, as a sort of side 
show for the Olyfhpic Games, is notable prin- 
cipally for its size and cosmopolitan character. 
Thirty-one countries are represented in fifteen 
large galleries by 1,145 exhibits, divided as 
follows: Four hundred and two paintings, 332 
pieces of sculpture, 291 drawings, posters and 
prints, and 120 architectural items, these last 
being plans, renderings and photographs of 
stadia, gymnasia, swimming tanks and other 
athletic buildings. 

“Of these exhibits 725 are from the United 
States, either through invitation of the Olym- 
pic Fine Arts Committee or the several regional 
juries of admission, The responsibility of 
organizing the exhibition was undertaken by 
the American Federation of Arts. The Olym- 
pic committees of the several nations in most 
cases assembled the European groups. 

“The show, on the whole, is inept, and is 
saved from complete mediocrity by the two 
rowing pictures “and one boxing scene by 
Thomas Eakins, the boxing sculpture by Ma- 
honri Young, and the youth athletes modeled 
by R. Tait Mackenzie. 

“The Olympic Games were revived in 1896 
and the real development of field athletics is 
a matter of the last twenty years. Photograph- 
ers have followed athletes with avid cameras. 


They could have given us a better lot of pic- | 


tures than these painters, for the latter divide 
themselves into two groups: the illustrators 
who depict sports because of popular interest 


and the studio artists who, more accustomed | 


to analyzing eggs and bottles, are not gen- 
uinely conscious of the sports they so signally 
fail to interpret. 


“The sculptors come off better. Their art 


| deals solely with the figure, and stems from 


the Greek athletic tradition. But not much 


| three-dimensional art results, and this is prob- 
| ably because we worship, not sport as a con- 


tributing cultural agent, but ‘the joy of effort.’ 
Charles Wharton Stork concludes: 
noblest joy of being is to strive,’ and on all 
sides the sculptors catch the strain of the 
hurdler and the sprinter. The Greeks were 
agreed that potential bodily movement, not 
intense action, was proper to sculpture. 

“But the slow-motion picture has shown us 
repose even in rapid action—and that brings 
us back to Mahonri Young’s eight pieces of 
sculpture, one small painting and many draw- 
ings. Mr. Young finds the true balance which 
exists even in a knockout. George Bellows’s 
near-by ‘Stag at Sharkey’s’ seems, by compari- 
son, to be mostly paint and fury. 

“Eakins deserved better treatment than he 
gets here. Each of his three deep, dark pic- 
tures is flanked by bright flat ones. The pub- 
lic will say, ‘I don’t like that dark brown 
stuff.” The painter who realizes that most 
painters do not even begin to paint will come 
back to his “Turning Stake Boat’ and ‘The 
Oarsmen,’ lose himself for an hour in that 
rich, slowly spreading light, go home, burn a 
lot of canvases and commence anew. There 
was a painter. 

“Stefan Hirsch played a joke on California’s 
Helen Wills. He painted her on the court, 
burlesqueing her own style of drawing. She 





| licity for everyone. 


‘The | 


Los Angeles Row 


Los Angeles has another one of those “ 
sensations” which so frequently spread o 
the front pages of her newspapers. The late: 
is another “rejection” by constituted autho 
ity, just as the last one was a refusal of 
Los Angeles Museum to show Barse Mille 
“Apparition Over Los Angeles” after it } 
won a prize at the annual. This time it 
“Historunner,” a symbolic statue of Mussolig 
great protagonist of athletics in Italy, by § 
nislaw Szukalski, Polish-born Los Angeles sculg 
tor, who submitted it for the Olympic art co 
test. It has been turned down by the 
jury at the special insistence of Miss 
Mechlin, secretary of the American Federatic 
of Arts and general director of the art con 
petition at the 1932 games. 

The statue, which has thus precipitate 
what the Herald and Express calls an “ 
furore,” depicts Mussolini with a human hea 
and a wolf body, with right hand extende 
in the Fascist salute, ready to lead on invisib) 
contestants in world activities. 

“The subject of this composition,” declare 
Szukalski, “is a paraphrase of the antique wo 
mother with the two boys, Romulus and Re 
mus, the founders of Rome. We have th 
younger brother, Remus, grown to maturi 
and bearing the physiologic traits of his goo 
mother. He is ready to spring and is showin 
his youthful charges the earthly art of bring 
ing to his nation that which it needs to su 
vive. Below the wolves kneels the vestal prin 
cess, upkeeping the flame of patriotism. Thi 
flame changes into unifying braid and the 
returns again as the historic ‘march on Rom 
with banners unfurled.” 

In explaining the rejection, Miss Mechli 
said: “The committee cannot accept any ai 
that does not pertain to some phase of ath 
letics.” 

The Herald and Express says that Los A 
geles artists are “rising in defense” of § 
kalski, and are “slinging their chisels ani 
brushes about in artistic frenzy, declaiming that 


| true art has been questioned and denied by 
the Olympic art competition committee.” 


Nevertheless, there has been lots of pub 
The statue got repro 
duced on the first pages, with a photograp: 
of the sculptor, and another of Miss Mechlim 
has her revenge, however. For Hirsch’s om 
picture she has twelve. a 

“But what about all these foreign countries! 
Do not they offer something? Not mud 
Either the good painters do not paint sport 
or the Olympic committees do not know 4 
One gets moments: Rudolf Belling and Co! 
stantin Starck among the German sculptors; 
Uruguay’s single exhibitor, Pedro Figari, wht 
paints the life of his own land as a gloriously 
colored poetic vision. 

“There are Manno, the Hungarian sculp 
tor; Alfons Karny, the Pole, and, among tht 
painters, Eigil Schwab of Sweden, Hild 
Roberts and Leo Whelan of Ireland. 
English are a solemn lot, but the Poles, Czech 
and Italians throw the stuff on with to 
abandon. One can say little for the Fren 
exhibits; perhaps this is the kind of art off 
ciai France really likes.” 


Whitney Museum Closed in August 

The Whitney Museum will be closed durin 
August. It will re-open on Sept. 1 with 
exhibition of oil paintings, water colors, print 
and sculpture selected from the institution 
permanent collections. 
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Reactions 


The exhibition of Eastern pictures which 
Reginald Poland organized in June for the 
western museum circuit and which has just 
been put on view at the Fine “Arts Gallery 
in San Diego, of which he is director, has met 
the marked approval of the critics and art 
initiates of Southern California. Arthur Mil- 
lier went down from Los Angeles and wrote 
that from it the visitor “can form an estimate 
of the nature and worth of present-day Amer- 
ican art.” 

The critic wrote at length of Grant Wood’s 
“American Gothic,” which won a prize in the 
Chicago annual in 1930, for it gave him a 
text in this wise: 

“It was with a shock we encountered a 
normal popular reaction to art in this exhibi- 
tion. A lady and her two daughters entered 
and passed before the paintings, commenting 
aloud. They were obviously not ‘up’ on pres- 
ent-day painting. Georgia O’Keeffe’s beautiful 
‘Shelton Hotel’ convulsed them as did Morris 
Kantor’s excellent “The Captain’s House’— 
which lets the outside world into the house in 
a very clever manner. Then the late Maurice 
B. Prendergast’s joyous pattern, ‘Children at 
Play,’ proved a puzzle to them, but the first 
surprising moment came when they sniffed at 
‘Over the Uplands’ by that sensitive poet- 
painter, Charles H. Davis, N.A. Davis is 
76 years old, his art is based entirely on very 
personal reactions to nature—a blend of Words- 
worth and Debussy. An artist would take it 
for granted that the most hard-boiled Philis- 
tine would understand him by now. 

“But this natural though uncultivated trio 
of females looked scornfully. ‘I think that’s 
ridiculous,’ said one daughter. ‘Why, mother,’ 
said the other one, ‘look at those clouds— 
they aren’t even finished!’ ‘There’s no sense 
to it,’ agreed mother and they passed on. 

“Pretty soon I heard gurgles of appreciation. 
They were before Grant Wood’s famous ‘Amer- 
ican Gothic,’ that pair of Puritan Iowa farm- 
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| San Diego Gets Spanish Painting of 1445 








Retable, “St. John the Baptist.’ Spanish, about 1445. 


Through the gift of Samuel Henry Kress, 


| well known patron of the arts, the Fine Arts 


ers which the Art Institute of Chicago is | 


fortunate enough to own. 

“‘Tsn’t it marvelous!’ said one, and they all 
agreed. 

“One after another you see that these Amer- 
ican painters can paint exceptionally well— 
but only for art’s initiates. You can’t imagine 
a crowd of excited citizens carrying one of 
these pictures in a procession to honor the 
artist, as the Florentines were wont to do. 
But you can imagine a crowd of angry Iowans 
carrying Grant Wood’s ‘American Gothic’ to 
a bonfire, for the man has done something 
that touches the unitiated, as relentlessly real 
as the Flemish portraits by the Van Eycks. 

“The authenticity of this social document 
(it is no less) comes from Wood’s recognition 
of the long American story which made these 
firm Iowa people, and from his realization that 
in the patterns of the farmwife’s apron and 
the striping of the man’s shirt, the batting 
of the house, the roof pitch, no less than 
in the facial lines and expression, he was face 
to face with something real—with such ma- 
terial, in other words, as a good novelist would 
use. 
“That does not make it just a literary pic- 
ture. To describe forms and colors in words 
1s one thing, but to organize them in a mean- 
ingful picture is a painter’s job. And presto— 
initiate and Philistine both like it. As in the 
case of a novel, the portrayed are probably 
the only people who resent it—it is too con- 
vincing! 

“And so, looking over this excellent show, 
one feels that these painters of exquisite flow- 





Gallery of San Diego has acquired a fine 
XVth century Spanish altar-piece showing St. 
John the Baptist at full-length, surrounded by 
four scenes from his life. This piece, judged 
to be one of the most beautiful Spanish primi- 
tives in America’s public collections, furnishes 
an important link in the already comprehensive 
series of Spanish paintings owned by San 
Diego. Reginald Poland, the director, terms the 
St. John panel “a magnificent and colorful 
center for the old 
Spanish art.” 

Professor Chandler R. Post of Harvard as- 
signs the painting to an important West Arago- 
nese artist and dates it about 1445. In the 
center, against a tooled gold-leaf background, 


institution’s collection of 


stands the Saint, holding in his hand the lamb, 
symbolic of his being the precursor of Christ. 
He also holds the cruciform banner of his 
martyrdom. Above, at the left, is the birth 
scene, and below it a view of the Saint preach- 
ing in the Judean wilderness. At the upper 
right appears the Saint’s denunciation of Herod, 
and at the lower right the decollation at the 
banquet scene celebrating King Herod’s birth- 
day. Salome holds the decapitated head upon 
the salver, while John’s bleeding, headless body 
leans from a window—a gruesome detail worthy 
of the great Spaniard, Goya. 

The St. John retable measures 89 by 89 
inches, and in fine condition. It was re- 
cently re-cradled by Pichetto, New York ex- 
pert, but its surface remained un-retouched. 
The acquisition was made through the Fearon 


Galleries of New York. 


is 





ers and touching personal moments are glo- 
riously equipped against that day when they 
give us back the life of America in pictures so 
faithful to American character, seen with eyes 
so sharp to detect the native quality, that even 
the sugary illustrators will be affected. 

“The public may then hate artists even more 
than they now despise them. But art will 
then creep out of the pink drawing-room into 
the noisy street. One can even imagine a day 
when Boston will forbid the sales of vigorous 
native pictures!” 


Phoenix Buys a Peyraud 

“The Land of Romance,” an Alpine sub- 
ject by Frank C. Peyraud of Chicago, has been 
purchased for the Municipal Collection of 
Phoenix, Ariz. Funds were raised by a num- 
ber of presentations of Dunsany’s “Gods of the 
Mountain” at the home of Jessie Benton Evans, 
Arizona art patron. 





Hands and Pockets 


Artists should keep the hands of statesmen 
out of their (the statesmen’s) pockets. No 
matter in what other pockets a stateman’s 
hands may be, they should not be in his own. 

This rule of art is deduced from the action 
of the Massachusetts Art Commission in de- 
clining approval of a portrait of former Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Allen, done for the State 
House at Boston by H. L. Wolff of New 
York. Officially the portrait is condemned as 
not having “sufficient artistic merit,” but un- 
officially it was said the objection was based 
on the “undignified” position of the hands. 





Years of Discretion? 

The California Art Club, of Los Angeles, 
has reached its majority. On July 15 it 
celebrated the anniversary of its founding, and 
Merrell Gage, sculptor, and president of the 
club, cut a cake with 21 candles on it. 
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Maurer, Aged 100 


Louis Maurer, last surviving member of the 
staff of Currier & Ives and probably America’s 
oldest artist, died on July 19 at his brown- 
stone house in Forty-third Street, New York, 
where he had lived for 64 years. He cele- 
brated his 100th birthday on Feb. 21. 

A small man, slight in physique, military 
in carriage, with merry eyes and a silvery 
goatee, which gave him a resemblance to his 
friend Buffalo Bill, Maurer left behind a record 
of amazing activity. He was skilled in many 
fields, being at once lithographer, painter, wood 
and ivory carver, anatomist, expert horseman, 
marksman, cabinet maker and flutist. 

Born in Biebrich, Germany, in 1832, Maurer 
came to the United States in 1850, sailing on 
a 200-ton vessel which took a month to make 
the crossing. In 1853 he entered the shop 
of Nathaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives 
at 152 Nassau Street, New York, and at $12 
a week began to turn out prints which he 
later was to. see sell for as high as $700 
apiece. He remained with the firm until the 
Civil War, making lithographs of Indian fights, 
race horses, life on the Western plains and 
the very popular “Life of a Fireman” series. 
Then because Currier refused him a raise on 
which he wished to marry, Maurer walked 
out, pretty much as he had walked in, not 
knowing that he had left a monument that 
was to make his name famous 70 years later. 

Maurer did not undertake the serious study 
of oil painting until 1884, when at the age 
of 52 he enrolled at the Gotham Art School, 
later studying at the National Academy and 
with William M. Chase. On his 99th birth- 
day Harry Shaw Newman gave him his first 
one-man show at the Old Print Shop, New 
York. It was only after Harry T. Peters 
brought out his “Printmakers to the American 
People,” a few years ago, that Currier & Ives 
prints, and consequently the work of Louis 
Maurer, came into the great popularity that 
they now enjoy. 

“In regard to artistic theory,” said the New 
York Times, “Mr. Maurer kept faith in the 
older forms. Modern art, he told an inter- 
viewer just before he entered the ranks of 
the centenarians, ‘puzzled him.’ He thought 
that its devotees often used it as a short cut 
to avoid mastering some of the difficult funda- 
mentals of art as he knew it. The old prin- 
ciples simply could not be flouted, he main- 
tained, although he admitted, ‘people always 
do want to try new things.’” 

Maurer remained active until almost the 
last. Surviving are three children Charles, 
Alfred and Eugenia Fuerstenberg. His wife 
whom he married in 1860, died in 1918. 


Ruchty Dies in America 
Jose M. Ruchty, member of the Royal Aca- 
demy in London, died in West Orange, N. J., 


at the age of 56. He was a native of Switzer- 
land, studied in Munich, and lived in Eng- 
land before coming to America 15 years 
ago. His portrait of King Edward won the 
grand prize at the coronation exhibit in Lon- 
don in 1902. Among his American work were 
portraits of Governor A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey and Gene Tunney. 


Eugene Hamel, Quebec Painter 
Eugene Hamel, native Quebec portrait and 
figure painter, died on July 20, aged 86. He 
executed many historical paintings and religious 
tableaux. Among his portraits was a set of 
the speakers of the Quebec Legislative Coun- 

cil and Assembly, done for the government. 


Sawyer, Sculptor 


Edward Warren Sawyer, the sculptor, brother 
of Phil Sawyer, the painter, died on July 16 
at his home, “Clos Vert,” at La Palasse, Toulon, 
France. He was 56 years old, and a native 
of Chicago. Since 1900 he had lived continu- 
ously in France, making only two brief trips 
to the United States during which he made 
a series of medallions ofedndians. 

Sawyer studied in Frafice with Fremiet,|Mac- 
Monnies and Richard Brooks. Examples of 
his medals are in the«Luxembourg and jOther 
public galleries, and a™replica of his “Buffalo,” 
which won a medal at the St. Louis world’s 
fair in 1904, is in the Buffalo Bill Museum 
at Cody, Wyo. Sawyer often exhibitéd at 
the Salon des Artistes Francais, whete he 
was awarded a medal. His last honor, a 
prize from :the Numismatic Society, was won 
last year. : 


Alice Barber Stephens 


Alice Barber Stephens, artist and illustrator, 
died at her home near Philadelphia on July 14, 
at. the age qf 74. She was best known for her 
penetrating ‘sketches and paintings of Quakers 
and Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Mrs. Stephens studied art at the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and at the Julian 
Academy in Paris. She began her commercial 
career with the making of drawings in Harper’s 
Weekly, and later turned to book illustration, 
decorating such popular works of her day as 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” Louisa M. Al- 
cott’s “Littlke Women” and George Eliot’s 
“Middlemarch.” Her illustrations for the lat- 
ter book won a gold~medal at a London ex- 
hibition in 1899. . The.affist’s reputation as a 
portrait painter dates from her portrayal of 
Maria Cristina, Queen Mother of Spain, in 
1902. ; 

For a number of -years Mrs. Stephens taught 
portrait and life classes at the Philadelphia 
School of Design for~Women. 


Frank Bayley Dead 


Frank W. Bayley, proprietor of the Copley 
Galleries in Boston, and authority on early 
American portraiture, died on July 24 at his 
Summer home on Plum Island, Newburyport, 
Mass., aged 69. 

Mr. Bayley was the author of “The Life 
of John Singleton Copley” and of “Five 
Colonial Artists’ and was co-author with 
Charles E. Goodspeed of a revised edition of 
Dunlap’s “American Art History,” which was 
first published in 1833. Through his re- 
searches, he rendered much service to the his- 
tory of American art. It was Mr. Bayley 
who discovered that the first name of Black- 
burn, who painted in America from 1754 to 
1762, was Joseph and not Jonathan, as art 
books used to have it. He also discovered 
that Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718), noted 
Boston goldsmith and engraver, also was a 
portrait painter, and located five of his works. 


Alfred M. Turner Dies at 80 

Alfred M. Turner, aged 80, son of the noted 
English painter, Alfred Turner, died on July 
27 at West New Brighton, S. I. He came 
to America in 1892 and for many years lived 
and had his studio at the University Club, 
New York. For twelve years he taught art 
at Cooper Union. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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Hail, Jersey City! 

No longer is Jersey City, with approximately 
350,000 people, to bear the disgrace of being 
the only large American city without an art 
museum. The Jersey City Museum Associa- 
tion has been organized and a membership 
campaign will start soon. The plan is even- 
tually to obtain funds for the erection of an 
art gallery, but meanwhile lively museum ac- 
tivities are to be, started with a series of ex- 
hibitions and lectures in temporary’ quarters 
at.the;Bergen Branch Library. 

‘The president of the association:is Edmund 
W., Miller, who is also city librarian, which 
indicates that there may be the-‘same sort 
of close connection between the Jersey City 
Library and the proposed art gallery that there 
is between the Newark Library and the New- 
ark Museum, as conceived and carried out by 
the late John Cotton Dana, who began his 
career as a librarian. 

The vice president is Arthur Potterton, who 
is -also commissioner of parks and_ public 
property; the treasurer is Walter M.: Dear, 
newspaper owner, and the secretary is Mabel 
S. Lord. The trustees, besides these four who 
are ex-officio, are Mayor Frank Hague, Nellie 
Wright Allen, Judge Walter P. Gardner, Otto 
Goetzke, Albert S. Gottlieb, Judge Robert V. 
Kinkead, Dr. Harold Koonz, Frank D. Miner 
and Dr. James A. Nugent, superintendent of 
city schools. 

Several months ago Tue Art Dicesrt printed 
an article headed “Shame,” telling of Jersey 
City’s lonesome place as regards art. 

The first exhibition of fine arts will be a 
display of paintings, Sept. 19 *to Oct. 8, by 
Jersey City’s own Hayley Lever and twenty 
members of the National Academy. Other 
shows arranged are as follows: 


Oct. 17-22—Exhibition of a Colonial home, 
arranged by Jersey City Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Modernistic painting and 
sculpture, arranged by Miss Edna Perkins. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 3—Stamp exhibit by New Jer- 
sey Philatelic Federation and stamp clubs of 
neighboring States. 

Dec. 12-24—New Jersey painters, sculptors and 
engravers. 

Jan. 2-14—Architectural exhibition, with in- 
formal talks by Albert S. Gottlieb, architect. 

Jan, 30-Feb. 11—Work of students of Jersey 
City high schools, with talks by Harriet Titlow, 
head of department. 

Feb. 20—March 4—Work of art department 
of Jersey City grade schools. 


A Pioneer Book Collector 


George Beach de Forest, one of America’s 
venerable book collectors, died in New York 
on July 6 at the age of 83. Son of 
the late Benjamin de Forest, he was prominent 
socially in New York and Newport. He sold 
his collection of rare books in 1903 for $300,- 
000. Today it is estimated that the collec- 
tion would bring much more than a million. 


Death of New Haven Painter 

W. Channing Cabot, president of the New 
Haven Paint and Clay Club, died in New 
Haven July 18 at the age of 64. His work 
had been extensively exhibited. Although 
trained in Europe in the art of interior decora- 
tion, Mr. Cabot had devoted himself for years 
to painting landscapes and designing screens. 


Hoosier Salon Dates Announced 

Announcement has been made that the next 
Hoosier Salon will be held at the Marshall 
Field Galleries, Chicago, Jan. 28 to Feb. II. 
Suggestions for members of the jury are now 
being received by the Hoosier Salon Patrons’ 
Association. The jury will be selected by vote 
of the artist members. 
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Pau! Manship’s memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln, a heroic bronze of the Emancipator as 
a Hoosier youth of 21, is to be dedicated this 
Fall at Fort Wayne, Ind. The statue, which 
was modeled in Manship’s Paris and New 
York studios and cast in Brussels, is now 
being erected in the plaza of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company’s building. 

Manship was commissioned four years ago 
to do Lincoln as “The Hoosier Youth,” in view 
of the fact that the President had spent 14 
formative years of his life, from the age of 
7 to 21, in Indiana. As conceived by the 
distinguished sculptor, the figure stands 12 
feet 4 inches in height. Together with the 
pedestal and base it will rise 24 feet. Lincoln 
is presented as the young frontiersman leaning 
easily against an oak stump, symbolic of his 
sturdy background. A true American hound, 
the breed whose worth in those days was 
measured by the length of its ears, rests its 
nose against Lincoln’s knee. The familiar rail- 
splitting ax is in the foreground; and in Lin- 
coln’s hand is a book such as he frequently 
carried with him on his pilgrimages through 
the woods. On each face of the pedestal will 
be symbolic figures in medallion form, repre- 
senting the characteristics with which Lin- 
coln’s name is ever associated—patriotism, jus- 
tice, charity and fortitude. 

Not having any photographic records to 
guide him, Manship sought the co-operation of 
Dr. Louis A. Warren, director of the sponsor- 
ing company and a foremost authority on 






































searched all the known sources of information 
on the genealogy of the Lincoln and Hanks 
families and made a special tour of the Indiana 
and Kentucky country in which the boy was 
reared. “The desire to represent the young 
Lincoln as a dreamer and a thinker,” says 
Manship, “rather than as the rail-splitter, was 
uppermost in my mind. These qualities were 
selected as being most important in view of 
the greatness of Lincoln’s later accomplish- 
ments and without which the idealism and 
clarity of his future would never have been 
possible. 

“Everyone has heard or read the stories of 
Lincoln’s youthful physical prowess and so 
we have depicted Lincoln as the brawny youth 
that he was. The ax tells the story of his rail- 
splitting days. The book symbolizes his intel- 
lectual faculties; and the dog reminds us of 
his exceptional love for animals as well as the 




























Long-Lost Poussin Found 

Due to the curiosity of some Summer art 
students, Poussin’s long-lost “Adoration of the 
Magi.” one of the most widely copied paintings 
in the world, has been brought to light in 
an ancient chateau at Gris Nez, France. Each 
Summer Gris Nez is host to an artists’ colony, 
made up chiefly of American and British stu- 
dents and their teachers. A group of them 
which had rented an old chateau cheaply for 
the season, became curious over the unusual 
thickness of one of the paneled walls. Upon 
tearing away the paneling they found the 
Precious painting. The Louvre was informed, 
and Pierre Carriere-Belleuse, Louvre expert, 
Pronounced it the original, of which many 
copies exist. 

The painting’s monetary value has not been 
determined. When Christie’s dispersed the 
Duke of Westminster’s collection in 1924, Pous- 

























Lincoln’s parentage and childhood. The two | 
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Paul Manship Models Lincoln for Indiana as “the Hoosier Youth” 


“Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth,” by Paul Manship. 


greater feeling of human sympathy and pro- | woolsey homemade shirt, buckskin trousers, 


tectiveness. For clothes I decided on a linsey- ' 


and _ boots.” 





sin’s “The Repose” brought $32,550, an auc- 
tion record. “Bacchanalian Dance,” painted 
in 1641 for Cardinal Richelieu, was purchased 
by the British Government for the National 
Gallery in 1826 for $15,000. Two replicas of 
the “Adoration of the Magi,” painted in the 
same year as the original, are in the Louvre 
and the Dresden Gallery. 


St. Louis Independents Elect 


Tanasko Milovich has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Independent Artists of St. Louis. 
Other officers for 1932-33 are: William Bauer 
and Frances Randolph Evans, vice-presidents; 
Norman Begeman, treasurer; Aimee Schweig, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Mary Eames, 
recording secretary; Helen Kirksey, Miriam 
McKinney and Helen Beccard, members of the 
executive committee. The society plans to 


i hold its third annual exhibition in October. 





Seeking Summer “Contact” 

The ._Midtown Galleries, New’ York, in 
‘furtherance of a plan to keep the work of 
| their codperative artists before the public dur- 
ing the so-called Summer “hiatus,” are holding 
four group shows at metropolitan Summer re- 
sorts—the Atlantic Beach Club, the Seawane 
Club and the Casadelmar Beach Club, all three 
on Long Island, and the Rye Bath and Tennis 
Club. These exhibitions, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. William L. Austin, Jr., and com- 
prising about 85 oils and 30 water colors, 
will be changed monthly. 

By this plan a city gallery can maintain 
contact with art lovers after the Summer 
exodus. It has long been claimed that there is 
no reason whiy art should go into dry-dock dur- 
ing the Summer, or, to use another figure, why 
artists and the art press should be “turned 





| out to pasture.” 
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Soviet Artists 


American artists have often wondered what 
is the real status of their confreres in Russia. 
Little reliable information has been printed, 
but now Louis Lozowick, well known Ameri- 
can painter and print maker, who has won 
many important prizes, has written for The 
Nation (July 13) an article entitled “The 
Artist in Soviet Russia.” Mr. Lozowick, a 
native of Russia, is in sympathy with the So- 
viet regime, and it’is from this standpoint 
that he writes. He says: 

“History does not record whether the Flem- 
ish master of Early Renaissance, Jan van Eyck, 
resented the title valet de chambre given to 
him at the court of Burgundy where he was 
employed: We know he earned his keep con- 
scientiously, like so many artists of his time, 
by turning out masterpieces to the honor of 
his patron and the glory of the church (propa- 
ganda!). In accordance with the ideas of 
our own more enlightened age, the modern 
master Amadeo Modigliani was free from en- 
tangling ideological alliances and enjoyed, 
therefore, deservedly the title of ‘intellectual 
aristocrat’—compensation, perhaps, for his 
death from starvation and the suicide of his 
wife with an unborn child. Disinterested 
friends of art made a neat fortune on the 
sale of his works. ‘ 

“The fate of Modigliani is not an accident. 
It is as typical of our period as that of Van 
Eyck was of his. In our time, when a sur- 
plus of art works is ground out for the com- 
petitive market amid the din of newspaper 
ballyhoo, the starving artist is inevitably pres- 
ent wherever artists. congregate—Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, Detroit. He is, indeed, so 
common as to be taken for granted, even ro- 
manticized. The Bolshevik Revolution, irre- 
verent of so many capitalist institutions, 
abolished the romantic notion of the perennial 
bohemian. In Soviet Russia the starving artist 
has gone out of fashion and out of existence 
as well, and his place has been taken by the 
type of artist not uncommon in art history— 
the public agent actively participating in the 
social life of which he forms an integral part. 

“During the last fifteen years schools and 
tendencies have changed and shifted, but 
whether the Russian artists have constructed 
abstract ‘polygraphic objects,’ or painted in 
the reporter’s manner of ‘heroic realism,’ or 
sought to combine the revolutionary theme 
with plastic qualities, they have all proclaimed 
unequivocally their complete adherence to the 
revolution, their identity with its vast pro- 
gram of creating a new Socialist society. Artists 
are members of a trade union together with 
printers, textile designers, and workers in other 
allied trades; they carry unemployment, sick- 
ness, accident insurance—paid by the institu- 
tion employing them—and receive two weeks’ 
or a month’s vacation with pay. Though the 
artists paint more than ever before, they also 
find time for applied work—to introduce a 
distinction not always valid—of which there is 
an unlimited need. 

“To take a few specific instances: There 
is a campaign for the collectivization of agri- 
culture. The peasants must be shown by 
means of posters the advantages of collective 
over individual farming; they must have a 
graphic picture of how collectivization leads 
to better homes, greater leisure, higher cul- 
ture, more bread. On still another plane— 
it has been the custom in Central Asia to 
strap every child to its cradle for a full year 
after its birth. Posters are made to show the 
harmful consequences of such a practice and 





the superiority of a more sanitary method, 
Then, of course, there are numberless cam- 
paigns for the Five-Year Plan in Four, for 
Soviet aviation, for sports, hygiene, literacy. 
No phase of life is left untouched.. These 
posters alone are enough to keep the artists 
of the nation busy. But they are only a be- 
ginning. There are newspapers to illustrate, 
book jackets, magazines by the ten thousand. 
Artists are attached to theatres, to city-plan- 
ning commissions, to parks of culture and rest, 
to workers’ clubs. 

“All of the work described is executed on 
the basis of contra?Paizia, that is, a contract 
or collective agreement for a stated period 
nd compensation. Depending on qualifications’ 
the compensation ranges between 200 and 360 
rubles a month. [A ruble is worth approxi- 
mately 51 cents]. In piece work more can 
easily be earned. Artists may hold more than 
one job. Several hundred rubles a month are 
quite common; even incomes of over a thou- 
sand rubles are not unknown. Many artists 
are under a year’s contract with Izogis (Art 
Section of State Publishing House) to com- 
plete four easel paintings and ten sketches, on 
a given theme, to be reproduced in color and 
sold throughout the Soviet Union. The orig- 
inal painting is the artist’s property, to dis- 
pose of at his discretion. After four years, if 
the reproductions prove to be popular, the 
artist gets a royalty on all new printings. 
Frequently an artist receives a commandirovka, 
a commission to visit various parts of the 
Soviet Union to paint pictures on some de- 
finite theme. Thus last year, on the themes 
of the Five-Year Plan and Fifteen Years of 
the Red Army, Izogis sent out a hundred 
artists, the cooperative ‘Artist’ fifty, and the 
Commissariat of Education fifty. The artists’ 
expenses are paid and the pictures painted 
are their own. 

“There are many painters still working in 
the privacy of their studios without definite 
contracts or commissions. How do they dis- 
pose of their work? Individual buyers, though 
theoretically still possible, have disappeared. 
Paintings are acquired by museums, workers’ 
clubs, trade unions, educational institutions. 
The provinces are among the best customers. 
As all important exhibitions travel to all large 
and small cities of the Soviet Union, sales 
are made all along the way. In certain in- 
stances the Commissariat of Education, to 
encourage the sales, pays from its own funds 
part of the price on condition that some pub- 
lic institution pay the rest. There are also 
‘peoples’ artists’ receiving a monthly pension 
sufficient to keep them in comfort. What 
are the subjects painted? In most cases so- 
cial and cultural subjects—the revolution, in- 
dustrialization, cultural gains; but there are 
also still-lifes, landscapes, even nudes, even 
abstractions. There is, of course, no legal re- 
striction as to subject matter, though Soviet 
critical opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to 
‘neutral’ art as a snare and delusion of bour- 
geois ideology. That such an attitude leads 
to abuse no one is more aware than the 
Soviet critics, who lambaste scathingly all 
shoddy work, repeatedly recalling Lenin’s in- 
junction about the working class deserving a 
great art.” 

Then Mr. Lozowick describes the Artists’ 
House in Moscow, a modern six-story build- 
ing, built at a cost of 800,000 rubles ($400,- 
000), a tenth of which was furnished by the 
artists, the rest being a state loan to be paid 
back in 60 years. A second building and a 
third are now being planned. The artists pay 








$40 and $60 a month for two and three room | carrying on a tradition of his family. 





_ Eakins for Boston 


With the acquisition of Thomas Eakins’ 
portrait of Mrs. Gilbert L. Parker, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has filled an important 
gap in its collection of American paintings, 
a collection hitherto lacking a representative 
work by this increasingly popular American 
master. The painting, purchased through the 
Goodman-Walker Galleries of Boston, is an 
example of the artist at his best, although not 
as completely dominated by his scientific at- 
titude as some of his other canvases. 

The sitter, to whom Eakins presented the 
portrait as a gift in 1910, was the wife of Dr. 
Gilbert Lafayette Parker. Eakins painted his 
subject’s head and shoulders against a dull red- 
brown background. She wears an olive gray 
coat with an upstanding collar which casts a 
curious shadow over the left side of her face. 
The sombre tones are enlivened by touches of 
pure yellow at the throat, and the painting 
as a whole has a luminosity of color rare in 
an Eakins canvas. The simple broad modelling 
of the face reveals at once both the charac- 
ter of the sitter and the temper of the artist, 

Eakins is distinguished among American por- 
trait painters for his sincerity and his uncom- 
promising realism. An absorbing interest in 
science, a thorough knowledge of anatomy, and 
a period of study under Gérome and Bonnat 
in Paris convinced him of the importance of 
reproducing as faithfully as possible what he 
saw. He was little concerned with aesthetic 
theories. Nor did he, like Sargent, ever flat- 
ter his models. This almost scientific objectiv- 
ity is said to have annoyed certain of his 
subjects, some of whom refused to continue 
their sittings. But, undiscouraged, Eakins con- 
tinued his independence throughout his life, 


scorning hypocrisy and pretense in his constant 
devotion to the truth. 
























































































































































































































































studio apartments, which includes payment on 
the loan. 

“We regard ourselves,” said one of the offi- 
cials of the house, “as part of the entire 
working-class army engaged in the building of 
socialism. ‘The obstacles still in the way in- 
spire us with greater efforts to overcome them. 
Beyond the immediate gains we look toward 
the ultimate ideal: ‘From each according to 
his ability; to each according to his need’.” 
























































Just Imagine! 

The circumspect Middle-Westerners who 
seem to have put a stamp upon culture in 
Los Angeles are worrying about a momentous 
question in aesthetics. It is this, “Were 
Beethoven’s pants baggy?” 

A. A. Forster, commissioned by the musi- 
cians of the Philharmonic Orchestra, did a 
statue of the great composer to be placed in 
Pershing Square in honor of W. A. Clark, Jr., 
Los Angeles patron of music. He depicted 
the tonal pants with a rather wavy free fugue. 
The Philistines protested. Arthur Millier in 
the Times, commenting on the bagginess of 
the trousers, said: “Can you imagine them 
any other way?” 


R. A. Taft Is Cincinnati Trustee 

Robert A. Taft, son of former President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, has been élected to the 
board of trustees of the Cincinnati Museum 
Association, administrative body for the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum and the Art Academy. 
Mr. Taft has long been a prominent figure m 
the cultural life of Cincinnati, in this respect 
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“Rogues, Morons” 


James Stewart Carstairs, American painter 
and son of the late James Stewart Carstairs 
of the Knoedler Galleries, has .a grievance 
against his fellow countrymen. Caught by 
debts in the depression, he voluntarily went 


into bankruptcy, and has just seen a collec- | 
tion of art objects and rare books valued 
by experts at $70,000, dispersed at the Plaza 
Art Galleries, New York, for approximately 


$7,000. He had thought the collection, includ- 


ing his own paintings, would bring at least | 


$50,000. 


Mr. Carstairs, who is 42 years old, says he | 


is through with painting. “Having been 


ruined as an artist,” he declared in an inter- | 


view in the Herald Tribune, “I am of no use 
to the world longer.” All of his bitterness was 
expressed in this: 

“America is my native land, but I must ad- 
mit it is composed of rogues and children 
and governed by morons. I have no desire to 
paint for it, since it could not appreciate my 
work, anyhow; and as it has, chosen to utterly 


destroy me with its capitalistic Christianity, I | 


see no reason for caring what happens to it, 
me or anything.” 

Elsewhere in the interview, he said: “What 
I cannot understand is how America can cold- 
bloodedly butcher a man as I have been butch- 
ered. They even took my easels and brushes, 


my painting set, unfinished canvases, frames | 


without pictures—all things that could be of 
no possible use to any one but myself.” 

The artist said that a William and Mary 
mirror worth $6,000 went at the Plaza Art 
Galleries sale for $400, while a William and 
Mary table valued at $5,000 went for $80. 
Two Chinese rugs worth more than $1,000 each 
went for something like $30, he said, while 
first editions of Whistler, Wilde, De Maupas- 
sant and Rousseau sold for a pittance. 

Mr. Carstairs managed to obtain the with- 
drawal of a 30-foot screen, his greatest piece 
of art, which represented 14 months work 
which contains 45,000 separate pieces of gold 
in six shades. He made it in Japan. “It was 
priced at $25,000 when I exhibited it at 
Knoedler’s in 1929,” he said. “At the sale 
it was stuck behind some furniture with a 
card saying $500 on it. The materials alone 
cost me more than $3,000. But that, too will 
go next Autumn.” 

The Herald Tribune said: “Mr. Carstairs 
is in search of a job by which he can earn his 
living. He is penniless, and, by his own ad- 
Mission, eats only occasionally.” 


Berkeley Museum Closes 


Without owing a cent, but with its sources 
of income shut off by the industrial depres- 
sion, the Berkeley Art Museum has shut its 
doors. It is sponsored by a membership body, 
but has been backed financially by the city 
of Berkeley, the Chamber of Commerce and 
various public organizations. Hard times have 
caused these appropriations to be withheld, 
and the museum decided to quit until sup- 
port is restored. The institution once had 
500 members, varying from active members, 
who paid $3 a year, to patrons, who paid 
$100, but a large proportion of these have 
now found it impossible to keep up their 
dues. 

Samuel J. Hume was director of the mu- 
seum and Mildred E. McLouth art curator. 
The latter, in charge of exhibitions, estab- 
lished a very high standard, and gave con- 
tinuous encouragement to the local artists. 
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| Rich Venetian Art Shown in a Rich Setting 


“Portrait of. a Man,’ by Jacopo Robusti (Il Tintoretto) (1518-1594). 


One of the most perfectly hung dealer ex- 
hibitions ever held in London, according to 
the critics was a showing of 21 Venetian paint- 
ings from the XVIth to: the XVIIIth centuries 
at the galleries of Torhas Harris, Ltd., 29 Bru- 
ton St. Venetian art is rich in color and 
imagination, as befit the luxurious 
“Queen of the Adriatic.” Therefore the rich 
background given the paintings at the Tomas 
Harris Galleries was singularly appropriate. A 
part of this setting consisted of red velvet 
Venetian wall hangings of the late Renaissance 
period from the Cathedral of Tarrazona, Spain, 
lent by the Spanish Art Gallery, Ltd. 

Jacopo Robusti (1518-1594), known as Il 
Tintoretto, was the hero of the exhibition, no 
less than six of his works being included. The 
critics gave especial praise to his “Descent 
from the Cross,” from the collection of the 
Earl of Yarborough, and a remarkable “Por- 
trait of a Man,” in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. Paolo Veronese (1528-1588) was rep- 


Wichgar Bequest Is Shown 

The Cincinnati Museum has placed on ex- 
hibition a group of paintings by American 
masters from the collection of Walter J. Wich- 
gar, Cincinnati art patron, which have come 
to the museum in accordance with the terms 
of Mr. Wichgar’s will. 

The portion of Mr. Wichgar’s bequest now 
shown reflects his discrimination and judgment. 
In the opinion of the museum officials, these 
paintings, selected examples by Frank Duve- 
neck, John Twachtman, George Inness, Elihu 
Vedder, Robert Blum, Thomas Dewing, Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, William Keith and Louis 


| Canaletto (1697-1768), 





resented by a large “Susanna and the Elders,” 
a characteristic specimen of the ornate mas- 
ter’s latest style, and “Portrait of a Woman,” 
from the Benson Collection. 

Also there were two very large works by 
each 65 by 52 inches, 
“Piazza Di San Marco, With the Cathedral” 
and “Santa Maria della Salute, With a View 
of the Riva,” which were commissioned from 
the artist by William Holbech, of Warwick- 
shire, about 1745, when traveling in Italy, 
and which come from the collection of Capt. 
R. S. Holbech, of Banbury. The pictures 
were sent to England with workmen from 
Canaletto’s studio, who let them into the wails 
of the drawing room at Farnborough Hall. 
In the following year Canaletto came to Eng- 
land to see the works in their setting, where 
they remained for nearly two centuries. 

Other works in the exhibition were by Fran- 
cesco Bassano, Jacopo Bassano, Bernardo Bel- 
lotto, Francesco Guardi, Pietro Longhi, Ja- 
copo Palma, and Tiepolo. 





Ritter, form a strong addition to the already 
important group of paintings of the American 
School in the institution’s collections. 


Syracuse Honors Mrs. Huntington 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts 
was recently conferred upon Mrs. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, prominent American sculptress, by 
Syracuse University. Chancellor Flint. made 
the presentation at her home in New York 
City. The degree was voted in 1930 but the 
condition of Mrs. Huntington’s health made it 
impossible for her to come to Syracuse to re- 
ceive it. 
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The Women 


The full text of the report made to the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs’ at Se- 
attle by the chairman of the art division, 
Mrs. Florence Topping Green, of Long Branch, 
N. J.,: has reached Tue Arr Dicest. It was 
this report, with its militant- championing of 
American art and its attack on the practice 
of having official portraits painted by alien 
artists, that precipitated the newspaper con- 
troversy ‘that is dealt with elsewhere in this 
issue. Following is a digest of the document: 

“The good ship ‘Renaissance’ is riding to 
port on the crest of the American wave. 
She has been buffeted by many storms, prin- 
cipally caused by the preference of Ameri- 
cans for the foreign label on art but she is 
coming to port with colors flying,- amid pre- 
dictions gaining in strength that there is im- 
minent the birth of a native art that will 
reflect America and American institutions. A 
true Renaissance! 

“Her cargo is full of the tremendous work 
done by the art divisions of the General 
Federation, which is resulting in this era of 
art appreciation. This is the way we have 
organized our three million members: In 
every state there is an art chairman. She 
in turn appoints a District art chairman, 
who appoints an art chairman in every club. 
The chain is so strong that a message can 
be sent to the farthest corners of the United 
States and to Panama, Peru and Alaska in 
a very short time. 

“The first bundle in the cargo is an official 
looking affair marked ‘Art in the Nation.’ It 
comprises the work being done by the art 
members of the Federation to assist the 
American artist. Each package is tied with 
much red tape, which must be cut. 

“First is the nation-wide cooperation of the 
women to urge the passing of the Vestal De- 
sign Copyright Bill, especially with regard to 
the artist; for piracy in design by manufac- 
turers in this country has long been a national 
disgrace. Somehow or other, a man would 
not pick pockets but he does not consider it 
a sin to steal brains. 

“Next, we are seeking the passage of a 
bill making obligatory the employment of 
American artists when the portraits are to be 
paid for by taxpayers. Foreign portraitists 
are fattening in our national capital. Just re- 
cently President Hoover was painted by Doug- 
las Chandler,-an English artist; Mrs. Hoover 
sat for Gleb Ilyin, a Russian, and Vice- 
President Curtis was painted by Pierre de 
Langy, a Frenchman. Philip de Lazlo is 
painting Frank Kellogg, whose portrait is to 
hang in the State Department. Josef Sigall 
painted Secretary of War and Mrs. Hurley, 
Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. Wilbur and 
President Hoover. Rudolf Kiss is doing sena- 
tors, and there are others too numerous to 
mention. This in spite of the fact that our 
artists are conceded first place as portraitists. 

“We are fighting against the importation 
of European painters and sculptors to decorate 
our public buildings and churches. The 
American artist is painting murals that are 
the finest and most original in the world. 
The surest way to sink our ship ‘Renaissance’ 
is to import artists to the neglect of our own. 
This same thing happened in Italy with the 
beautiful Etruscan style. Rome wanted Greek 
art, and imported all her art and artists, so 
that the Etruscan period faded away from 
lack of nourishment. The art development 
of “France was stopped for centuries at the 


| ‘Our Talented Chi! iren.’ 
campaign to ask the college entrance boards 


will slight the subject. 


| voluntarily teaching the subject. 


| Gallery in Washington.’ 





| clubs and schools: 


time the florid Rococo art of Rubens was 
popular and Italian sculpture and paintings 
Europe never did shake 


were imported there. 
off the incubus. 
“The next package is marked ‘Sales Tax.’ 
Every now and -then something comes up to 
give our ship ‘Renaissance’ a stormy period. 
This year the typhoon is the sales tax on 
luxuries. We sent a special message to’ Con- 
gress from the board meeting in Washington 
begging it not to include in this bill a tax 
on the work of living artists and craftsmen. 
Art is commonly called a luxury industry, 
but on the contrary-#it is the most enduring 
economic asset of the nation. If the output 
of artists is included in a sales tax it would 
add considerably to the burden of the mem- 
bers of the profession, and it would quench 
the art spirit: The sale of the works of 
living artists suffer sooner in a period of de- 
pression and recover more slowly than any 
other business; therefore, to impose a luxury 
tax on the sale of works of art would have a 
disastrous effect on the earning of artists 


| and prevent them continuing their creative 
| work, 


“The next bundle in the cargo is marked 
We are leading in a 


to give credits for art in college entrance 
examinations because, until they do, students 
Much talent is lost 
in this way.. We are also getting every chair- 


| man to see that art appreciation is included 
| in the curriculum of all schools and colleges 


in her vicinity. In this year’s reports the 


| work done by the women is marvelous. Many 


art teachers have been placed by their re- 
quest in small towns; the club women are 
Your chair- 
man made a request “tos,Washington asking 
for the appointment of*an art supervisor for 
the schools of the Canal Zone. This year 


| for the first time they have an excellent art 


teacher who visits all the schools in Panama. 


| We sent them many exhibitions and lectures 
with slides which were much appreciated. 
| “Almost every state reports gifts of good | 


pictures and pieces of sculpture from the clubs 
to the schools. Some of the greatest art of 
the ages would never have been produced ex- 
cept under patronage, and the increasing num- 
ber of scholarships for art reported this year 
eiven by the clubs, provides the gifted student 
with the opportunity he needs. All through 
the centuries you will find that artists are 
invariably poor at the start. The club women 
are also providing art centres everywhere 
where children are trained, not to produce 
artists exactly but to instill the love of beau- 
tiful things. They are also providing lectures 
and art exhibits for the children with prizes 
in various contests. Much creative ability is 
found and fostered... . 

“Another parcel is marked ‘The National 
Many thousands of 
dollars have been subscribed for it; if it had 
not been for the depression this building would 
have been erected to house our treasures... . 

“A great bale is next in the cargo marked 
‘How We Help the American Artist.? The 
club women have been urged to buy the work 
of native contemporary artists for their homes, 
we proclaim loudly that 
no place is culturally complete unless it con- 
tains some good American art. This slogan 
has grown to tremendous proportions. In the 
reports, the club women in every state are 
arranging exhibits and helping to make sales, 
giving purchase prizes and starting collec- 
tions of native art. These exhibits are cir- 


| culated freely throughout each state and now 








they are commencing ‘reciprocity exhibits.’ This 
is when the states trade. 

“I. recently read an article entitled ‘Cul- 
tural Bluff,’ in which the writer complained 
that the art clubs and culture groups have 
engaged merely in ‘endless talk about art but 
the desire to own a painting was not in them, 
I would like this writer to read our reports, 
In every case sales’are mentioned, good paint- 
ings are bought for schools, homes and clubs, 
The Penny Art Fund is spreading like wild 
fire all over the country and with the fund 
each state is buying paintings from current 
exhibitions to present as prizes’ to the clubs 
doing the most constructive work. The numer- 
ous arts ‘and crafts classés are ‘giving to the 
women a’ knowledge af art.‘ There is some- 
thing: new, vital and ‘exciting in their lives, 
When they discover how: hard it-ts to produce 
a painting, then art finds a- staunch friend. 

“A strange parcel in the ‘cargo, -all angles 
and painted in violent. primary colors, is 
marked ‘Ultra-Modern Art.’ . . . A question- 
naire shows conclusively that the club women 
do not like this phase of art. Our. conserva- 
tive men are apostles of true beauty and 
truth, the modernists believe abstractions are 
true art when really they are just brutal 
throwing on of paint. The work of the French 
modernist is acquired because it is a novelty 
and the fashion. If some of the millions of 
American dollars which are spent yearly for 
French art could be circulated in the United 
States for native art, it would make the de- 


| pression easy for canvas, brush and paint mak- 
| ers, not to mention the artist. 


“Our survey shows a decided upward trend 
during the past five years. The women are 


| demanding beauty and art in their homes, more 


artistic houses and better city planning. They 
are insisting on the removal of sign boards 


| and unsightly ‘hot dog’ stands so that nature’s 


great picture gallery may not be degraded. 
They are developing the art work in the 
schools and insisting on adequate art instruc- 
tion. They are assisting the American artist. 
And they have leisure for serious study. All 
this tends to bring the long expected Renais- 
sance to our shores. For clubs remote from 
art centres we have our traveling exhibitions, 
numbering forty. They are in great de- 
abe. Ss 

“We have an inferiority complex, our Renais- 
sance compares favorably with the XVth Cen- 
tury, but we don’t know it. We do not 
realize that Europe cannot get away from the 
past. American art is a lusty baby while 
European art is like old Father Time himself.” 


This Man Knew 


The premier cf Rumania, Professor Jorga, 
may not know anything about art, but, like 
a good Philistine, “he knows what he likes 
when he sees it.” Accozding to a cable dis- 
patch to the New York Times he visited the 
Salon at Bucharest, which is backed financially 
by the state. Passing from painting to paint- 
ing, he was heard to remark. “This man can* 
not paint a stroke!” “Heavens, what a fright- 
ful daub!” “That picture is completely sense- 
less!” “Everything in this exhibition is worth- 
less!” 

Soon afterwards the management of the 
Salon was informed that official patronage and 
state subsidy had been withdrawn. 


He Gets a Hint 


“T see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, “that Sum- 
mer art students at Stone City, Ia., are liv- 
ing in old ice wagons. I’m going to look for 


| an idle smokestack for myself next Winter.” 
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Taste of Today 


Who are the favorite painters in the eyes 
of the younger generation? The answer may 
be contained in the much-discussed exhibition, 
“The Taste of Today in Masterpieces of Paint- 
ing before 1900,” which the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum is holding this Summer. The object of 
the show is to reveal, as far as possible, those 
painters of the past who remain popular with 
the young artists and collectors of the 1930s. 

To arrive at its selections, the museum con- 
sulted the dealers in art books to find out 
the favorites of their younger clients when it 
came to the purchase of books, reproductions 
and photographs. The result is an exhibition 
of 21 paintings from the museum’s collections 
and 14 from other sources.. The artists are 
Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco, Pieter Breughel, 
Rubens, Poussin, Claude, Goya, Corot, Dela- 
croix, Daumier, Courbet, Degas, Renoir, Cé- 
zanne, Seurat, Gauguin, Van: Gogh, Eakins, 
Ryder and Millet. The latter did not appear 
on the list but was included because’ his style 
in “The Water Carrier” is “so closely allied 
to that of Daumier, a prime favorite.” Three 
other selections, William Blake, Griinewald and 
Piero Della Francesca, could not be’ included. 

Immediately after the opening, the critics 
began the vain task of explaining the apparent 
inconsistency of the selections, the puzzling 
inclusions and the equally mystifying ‘exclu- 
sions. The deadline 1900 might account for 
the absence of certain modernists, but such 
casualities as Rembrandt, Leonardo, Ingres, 
Raphael, Mantegna, Vermeer and Giotto, had 
them stopped. They left the problem where 
they found it. Bryson Burroughs, writing in 
the museum’s Bulletin, disclaimed any intent 
by the museum to explain the significance of 
the exhibition: “The exclusions are hard to 
explain and the inclusions equally so, as far 
as their coherency is concerned. But doubt- 
less the student of fifty years hence will be 
able to discern the logic of it, just as we 
today discern a homogeneity in past ages. 

“The science of aesthetics, so called, invented 
in the middle of the XVIIIth century, has not 
been able to construct an accepted definition 
of what constitutes excellence; works of art 
continue to be judged in the natural way— 
by their effect on the beholder. Those who 
make a profession of criticsm must command, 
in addition to their impressionability, an imple- 
ment—the nebulous conception which each 
forms for himself out of the sum of the 
judgments of the past. This enables him in 
some degree to recognize and isolate what is 
accidental and ephemeral in his own time and 
place. Art, notwithstanding the theories of 
the aestheticians, has not been reduced to an 
objective formula. It remains what it has 
always been—the vital function of mankind 
whereby feelings and emotions are communi- 
cated. 

“This fact does not justify the bunkum 
heard at exhibitions and concerts and tea 
parties. Straightforwardness and honesty are 
essential. One jeers at the empty pretender 
who, glancing at a picture, swiftly pronounces 
it rubbish or a masterpiece. ‘It is not by 
Cimabue,’ says an elegant critic, in a drawing 
by Du Maurier. ‘How do you know?’ his com- 
panion asks. ‘Because I am speechless before 
a Cimabue.’ Such folk do not count in our 
argument. But people who pay their money 
for books on artists and for prints and pho- 
tographs, not through snobbery but because 
they want them, are apt to be earnest, particu- 
larly the young people, who are generally poor. 

And it is among these young people that the 
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Brooklyn Museum Acquires Work by Lintott 





“Hazel,’ by &£. Barnard Lintott. 


The Brooklyn Museum announces the acqui- 
sition of E, Barnard Lintott’s painting, “Hazel,” 
from the Galleries of New 
York. <A portrait of an Andalusian young 
woman, it is classed by the critic of the New 
York Times as “among the artist’s finest 
works.” “Hazel” was painted about five years 
ago and was exhibited at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries in Lintott’s first American show in 


Marie Sterner 


spirit of the time most directly manifests itself. 
We all ‘date.’ At middle age one resents novel- 
ties. The taste of the young is the taste of 
a period, and from them, either by develop- 
ment or reaction, proceeds the taste of the 
period which follows .. . 

“Each generation looks for and finds its own 
desires and ideals in masterpieces. Aided by 
distance and the syntheses of historians, we can 
find, to some extent, reason and logic in the 
preferences of past ages. We can recognize 
that the flowering of the High Renaissance in 
Italy would suddenly have thrown the shadow 
of neglect over the predecessors of Leonardo, 
Michaelangelo, and Raphael. The vast changes 
of the time of the French Revolution caused 
the courtly and elegant art of the XVIIIth 
century to be discarded, and brought into 
being the ‘classical-romantic’ trend of thought 
which eventually opened people’s eyes to the 
Gothic cathedrals and to the Italian and Flem- 
ish primitive painters, who had been thought 
clumsy bunglers for 300 years. We can con- 


nect the vogue of realistic painting in the last 





1929, and also in his one-man exhibition at the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo in 1930. 

Mr. Lintott, who is a native of England, 
studied at the Beaux Arts and Academie Ju- 
lien in Paris. For a number of years he acted 
as librarian at the Academy in London. In 
Europe he is represented in the British Mu- 
seum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 


Tate, the Museum of Ghent and -the Art 
Museum of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
century with the socialistic and materialistic 


philosophy of the time. Those who chose Sar- 
gent as their best portrait painter would of 
course worship Velasquez, and when Cézanne 
came to be considered the greatest of modern 
masters the fame of Greco would be inevitably 
resuscitated. We must 
wait for the student of a new generation to 
make intelligible the apparent confusion of 
our artistic attractions. So perforce, we show 
them without comment.” 

Prominent collectors who lent paintings for 
the exhibition are: Stephen Carlton Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale, Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, William Church Osborn, Mrs. Rainey 
Rogers and General Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


There we must pause. 





Museum Takes a Vacation 


The Worcester Art Museum is closed to the 
public until September. However, persons mo- 
toring through Worcester and desiring to see 
certain objects, will be admitted by appoint- 
ment if they will write the secretary two days 
in advance. The telephone is Worcester 2-4678. 
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Daughter Ill, Martinez Paints a “Pieta” 


“Pieta,’ by Alfredo \Ramos 


Los Angeles Ire 


The crippling of the art department of the 
Los Angeles Museum in the guise of economy 
by dropping Harry Muir Kurtzworth as cura- 
tor seems to have aroused the ire of the whole 
art community. The writers especially are 
bitter. H. Raymond Henry, critic of the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News, wrote: 

“Three and a half million dollars have been 
expended to establish in Los Angeles county 
a museum of art, history and science. . . . The 
art department of this great institution, main- 
taining a staff of three, is the one live de- 
partment drawing crowds to the building, 
month in and month out, to see the work 
created by living human beings, who buy 
clothes and food and pay taxes, whereas, a 
large staff of persons is retained on the payroll 
to care for and keep moths out of stuffed 
animals. . . . 

“Under a dogmatic rule, the Los Angeles 
artists are refused the privilege of the one man 
show, while foreign artists are given every 
consideration and with welcome, and thus tax- 
paying Californians are discriminated against. 

“Mr. Kurtzworth stands for California art, 
thus endearing himself to the local artist and 
the loyal art patron. He is fighting for the 
local art world and our institutions. Under 
the able sponsorship of Mr. Kurtzworth we 
are forming now a society known as the 
Friends of Art, to create art mindedness in 
our people and also to purchase fine works of 
art for our museum. 

“Mr. Kurtzworth was brought here from the 
East to fill this important position of art 
curator of our museum, the salary for which 


Mar: :ne-. 


~ 


See article on opposite page. 


is included in the county budget, yet through 
official arrogance, the flower of art growth in 
the whole Southwest is to be nipped in the 
bud. Common labor is given every considera- 
tion, and justly so, but why destroy local 
genius by casting it in the political wastepaper 
basket? Why cast off the head of the one 
living department in our art, history and sci- 
ence institution? 

“Of the annual expenditure of $325,000 for 
the entire institution, the art gallery is oper- 
ated at $11,000, including salaries amounting 
to $7,500.” 

Arthur Millier, critic of the Times, con- 
tinued his attacks. “The smallest museum 
detail,” he said, “must be approved by the 
director and the associate director, both sci- 
entists,—an autocratic system which business 
has long discarded. The curatorship should 
not only be restored, but the curator should 
be given additional power, for he interprets 
art to a million people.” 

Mr. Millier sees a fundamental flaw in the 
situation at the Los Angeles Museum in the 
combination of science and art in the same 
institution. “The conflict between art and sci- 
ence at the museum,” he wrote, “inheres to 
institutions which combine these subjects. The 
National Gallery at Washington has little sta- 
tus as an art museum because it is controlled 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Not personal 
ambitions, but differing points of view are at 
war in such institutions. Art enters the con- 
sciousness through the emotions; science 
through the reason. Andrew Mellon offered 
to build and endow an adequate national gal- 
lery if the Smithsonian would relinquish con- 
trol. It would not. Allan Balch offered a 


huge endowment to the art department of the 
Los Angeles Museum if control were placed 


in the hands of an art-interested board of 
trustees—with similar result.” 


The strength of the movement to clarify 
the museum situation is shown by the fact 
that the following organizations have already 
petitioned the County Board of Supervisors: Art 
Section of the County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the California Art Club, Friday Morn- 
ing Club, Ebell Club, the Art and Education 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Southern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, Palos Verdes Art As- 
sociation and Palos Verdes Library Association, 


Sculpture at Newark Museum 


A Summer sculpture exhibition, illustrative 
of aspects of the historic development of the 
sculptor’s art, is being held in the court of 
the Newark Museum. Comparisons in treat- 
ment are brought out by the juxtaposition of 
sculptures from the various periods, as, for 
instance, in -the- archaic ‘stiffness of a Cypriote 
head of a votary figure, IVth century B. C., 
and the contemporary return to simplification 
as seen in Zorach’s head of a woman. 

About 75 examples are in the exhibit, in- 
cluding reproductions and signed originals by 
such contemporaries as Mahonri Young, Gas- 
ton Lachaise, Ludwig Vierthaler, Bessie Von- 
noh Potter, Duncan Ferguson, Jacob Epstein 
and William Zorach. 


Art Firm Gets $161,000 Judgment 

The art firm of Arnold Seligman, Rey & 
Co., has obtained judgments aggregating more 
than $161,000 against John Barry Ryan, son 
of Thomas Fortune Ryan, for works of art 
bought and not paid for. The account, orig- 
inally for $220,325, revealed that Ryan was 
the purchaser, for $115,000, of a “Bust of 
Mme. de Serilly” by Houdon. 


Owner of “‘Genesis”” Dies in Crash 


Mrs. Alfred C. Bossom, wife of the former 
American architect who is now a Member of 
Parliament, was killed in an airplane crash in 
England. It was Mrs. Bossom who in the 
Spring of 1931 purchased Jacob Epstein’s 
much discussed “Genesis.” 


Laguna Beach’s Art Festival 


Laguna Beach, California art colony, will 
hold a “Festival of the Arts” from Aug. 13 
to 20. Art exhibitions, receptions, concerts, 
tours of the local artists’ studios and plays 
staged on the beach, will make up the program. 


Discovering Himself 
“Here is a critic,’ said Mr. Lapis Lazule, 
“who says that modernism is dead. This 1s 


the first time I’ve ever known I was a mod- 
ernist.” 


Where to Show 


Last year Tue Art Dicest began the publi- 
cation of its calendar of national exhibitions, 
for the use of artists and craftsmen wishing to 
enter their work, in October. This year its 
publication will begin in the September num- 
ber. The earliest of these 1932-1933 annual 
exhibitions will be held in the latter part of 
October, so that artists will have at least six 
weeks in which to make their entries. 

Officials of societies and associations sponsor- 
ing competitive exhibitions are asked to com- 
municate with Tue Arr Dicest as soon as 
dates, places, etc., have been decided upon. 
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There was a reminder of art instruction in 
the great days of Italian painting when David 
faro Siqueiros, one of the great triumverate 
lof Mexican muralists (the others being Orozco 
and Rivera), with a group of well known 
alifornia painters as assistants, began the ex- 
ecution of a 25-foot fresco covering an entire 
cement wall in the open-air sculpture court 
of the Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles. 
These painters, his pupils for the time, did 
much of the actual painting, working under 
Siqueiros’s direction and following his original 
design. They are learning the technique of 
fresco painting, a medium which has been sus- 
pended in practice for nearly 400 years, be- 
cause they believe that California, with its cli- 
mate and the prevalence of cement construction, 
is destined to an extensive revival. 

The subject of the mural seems to be a 
soap-box oration which is listened to by work- 
men on a building. California Arts and Archi- 
tecture, commenting, said the fresco aroused 
“mixed emotions,” in which predominates the 
conviction that the art of fresco in this country 
will languish until it is able to free itself from 
the sorrows of Mexico and the dull red glow 
of Communism. 

Heading the list of Siqueiros’s fresco “ap- 
prentices” is Millard Sheets, winner of many 
prizes despite his youth, and himself an instruc- 
tor at the Chouinard School. Others are Paul 
Starrett Sample, president of the California 
Art Club; Barse Miller, winner of the much- 
discussed first prize at the 1932 Los Angeles 
show. “Apparition Over Los Angeles;” Mer- 
tell Gage, Henri de Kruif, Lee Blair, Donald 
Graham, Phil Paradise, and Tom Beggs, di- 
tector of art at Pomona College. 

These artists hope to be the nucleus of a 
group who will revive fresco painting in all its 
ancient glory on California’s concrete walls. 


















































































Siqueiros, and one of the guests was Alfredo 
Ramos Martinez, founder of the open air art 
schools of Mexico, concerning which so much 
has been written, and one of the founders of 
the Revolutionary Syndicate of Painters and 
Sculptors. He has opened a studio in Los An- 
geles, where he is staying pending the recovery 
of a sick daughter brought there for special 
treatment. While his child’s life hung in the 
balance he turned for the first time to painting 
religious subjects, among them a “Pieta” which 
Arthur Millier in the Times described as hav- 
ing “extraordinary expressiveness.” 

“Siqueiros,” says Mr. Millier, “credits the 
beginning of the revolution in Mexican art te 
the opening of a small school by Martinez in 
the town of Santa Anita, in 1911, where Si- 
queiros was a boy pupil. 

“Siqueiros and Martinez are markedly differ- 
ent types. Both are cultivated and charming 
men. Both are hard workers. Both are deeply 
concerned with the past and present of Mex- 
ico, There, however, the resemblance stops, 
for the massive, dark paintings of Siqueiros are 
deeply imbued with the revolutionary ardor 
which turned him from painting walls to or- 
ganizing a miners’ union; while those of Mar- 
tinez have an ease, simplicity and gayety of 
color with qualities such as the children of 
Mexico painted into their astonishing un- 
taught pictures in the open-air schools this 
noted teacher established. 

“Siqueiros creates the most powerful forms 
that have yet come to use from the Mexican 
art revolt. The effect of them is overwhelm- 
ing. The paintings are dark and unframed. 

















































The California Art Club gave a dinner to 


California Group Studies Fresco Technique With Siqueiros 
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School of Art. 
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Fresco Designed by Siqueiros for the Chouinard 


The massive forms and heads look out of an | for little in the long procession of types and 
aura of black. The first impression is of bru- | gestures. 


tality and darkness, of a complete absence of “Ramos Martinez is older in years but not 


any ‘charm’—that pleasant manipulation of | in spirit. Revolutionary activity has not con- 


pigment which means so much to the English | cerned him and he does not like the blacks of 
and Americans. There is present, however, | the revolutionary painters. Mexico to him is 
something else—that brooding sense of tragedy | a tropical land and he paints it in gay colors 
which exists where, century after century, the | with an extraordinary ease of composition. His 
people of a race have repeated the same move- | Indian men and women are sensitively drawn 
ments and gestures until the individual counts | and very pure in type.” 











JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


SUMMER EXHIBiTION 


18th CENTURY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
BARBIZON SCHOOL LANDSCAPES 
RECENT PAINTINGS by IWAN CHOULTSE 
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At the Twenty-First Annual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture of the Newport Art 
Association, July 8 to Aug. 6, sculpture car- 
tied off first honor. “Discontent,” carved in 
wood by Mrs. N. Elizabeth Prophet, a Negro 
artist, Was awarded the Richard §. Greenough 
Memorial prize as the best work of art in 
the show. The sculptor, who has been in 
Paris until recently, at first was not eligible 
to participate in the exhibition, not being a 
member. of thé association, but this difficulty 
was neatly. surmounted. .She was elected to 
membership in double. quick time just before 
the show opened. -She showed three other 
heads carved in wood and two busts cut di- 
rectly into marble, .which were highly praised 
by the critics. 

Mrs. Prophet, who was born in Rhode 
Island in 1890, first came to notice in 1929 
when she won the Otto H. Kahn prize at the 
exhibition of Work of Negro Artists, in New 
York. She was 4 pupil of the Rhode Island 
School of Design ‘and of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. 

The ,exhibition comprised 201 paintings, 
watercolors, prints and sculptures by 41 artists. 
It wasithe biggest show ever organized by 
the association and fittingly marked its 21st 
birthday “@s a real “coming of age.” 

One of the features was a group of six por- 
traits and landscapes by Catherine Morris 
Wright,idaughter of Harrison S. Morris, presi- 
dent of} the association. A complete list of 
the exhibitors follows: 

John Taylor Arms, John Howard Benson, 
Annabel Ledlie Berry, Olive Bigelow, Carle J. 
Blenner, Edith Bozyan, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne, Ruth Payne Burgess, Marion K. 
Carry, William Cotton, Bessie T. Cram, 
Louise Wheelwright Damon, Nicola D’Ascenzo, 
Cecil Clark Davis, William H. Drury, Christo- 
pher Dutra, R. H. Ives Gammell, Thelma 








Negress Wins the First Prize at pewport 





“Discontent.” Sculpture in Wood by Nancy 
Elizabeth Prophet. Prize for Best Work. 


Cudlipp Grosvenor, Mary E. Harvey, Char- 
lotte Havemeyer, Louise Lyons Heustis, Ser- 
geant Kendall, Rhoda Low, J. H. McDonough, 
Bertha Noyes, Edith Ballinger Price, N. 
Elizabeth Prophet, Casey Roberts, Emile 
Ruecker, Donald Sanford, Albert Sterner, 
Helena Sturtevant, Ruth Thomas, Leslie P. 
Thompson, Carl Antony Tollefson, Adrien 
Voisin, Emily Burling Waite, Holden D. 
Wetherbee, Marjorie Wilson, Catherine Mor- 
ris Wright and Elizabeth Woolsey Yardley. 





A Notable Purchase 


The Metropolitan Museum announces an im- | 


portant acquisition—a Greek marble statue of 
the “Apollo” type, the first of its kind to 
come to America. It belongs to that earliest 
period of Greek sculpture from which so little 
has survived. In the words of Herbert E. 
Winlock, the director, “its only rival is the 
famous Sounion ‘Apollo’ in Athens; but where- 
as the latter is extensively restored our statue 
is practically complete. It is the most repre- 
sentative piece extant of the time of Solon.” 

The statue will be placed on exhibition in 
October, when a more detailed description will 
be made public. 





Tell your friends a years reading of Tue 


| 
| 
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Ugliness and Graft 


The ugliness of the average American city 


| contributes in great measure to municipal cor- 


ruption in the nation, according to Prof. George 
J. Cox, of the fine arts department of Colum- 
bia University, according to a statement quoted 
in the New York Times. 

“There is a very direct and vital relation 


| between arts and ethics in that immensely 


important and vast field, civic art, which covers 
everything from garbage cans to civic halls, 


| from stoplights and sky signs to schools and 


colleges.” Prof. Cox declared. “I am not pre- 
pared to admit that an esthetic person is 
necessarily an ethical one, but what a specula- 


| tion the condition of our cities and the state 


Art Dicest affords a liberal education in art. | 









PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 







Correspondence lavited 


Cengress Hotei Chicage 


of city politics conjures up. 

“Here in this city with its utterly planless 
piling up of monster buildings, with its end- 
less grids of bleak slums, whether on Park 


| Avenue or Eighth Avenue, its monotonous itera- 







tion of lifeless concrete; stone and steel, of 
sky signs and screaming advertisements, its 
eradication of the last vestige of the Spring 
and Fall, its rooting up of trees and grass as 
though they were pests—all this denial of 


JAPANESE PAINTINGS 
Kano & Toso SCHOOL 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S 


46 No. Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 








The World’s Fair 


The Art Institute of Chicago has been con, 
stituted the official Exhibition of Fine 
during the Chicago Century of Progress Exp. 
sition, June 1 to Nov. 1, 1933. There will be 
no official art exhibition held within the cond 
fines of the World’s Fair enclosure, although 
state, foreign governments and other building 
will probably house such art exhibits as ma 
serve to supplement their displays of a general 
nature. The .Institute’s show*-will -deal ‘prid 
marily with the progress of fine arts in the last 
100 years, thus making it chronologically cone 
sistent with the general exhibitions of science 
and industry presented by the Exposition. 

A large contemporary section will comprise 
both foreign and American paintings and sculp- 
ture, including a representative group by Chi- 
cago artists. A retrospective American section 
will adequately cover the period from the 
American pre-Colonial painters to the time of 
Winslow Homer and Frank Duveneck. Retro- 
spective foreign sections will fill a number of 
galleries. Emphasis will be placed on the im- 
pressionists. As a background to the “Exhibi- 
tion of One Hundred Years of Art,” the Insti- 
tute will arrange in sequence individual galler- 
ies devoted to Italian, Dutch, Flemish and 
French primitives, to Dutch XVIth and XVIIth 
century painting, to Italian XVth and XVIth 
century painting, to Italian XVIIth century 
painting, and to XVIIIth century French and 
English painting: , In covering this ground. the 
Institute’s collection will be supplemented by 
loans from American and foreign museums and 
collections. All works will be selected by in- 
vitation only. 

The committee of Institute trustees which 
will have general charge of the exhibition is 
composed of Charles H. Worcester, chairman; 
Percy B. Eckhart, Max Epstein, John A. Hola- 
bird and Chauncey McCormick. The executive 
direction of the Fine Arts Department will be 
in the hands of Dr. Robert B. Harshe, director 
of the Institute, assisted by Daniel Catton Rich, 
curator of painting and sculpture. 
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beauty destroys the essential roots of human. 
ity. 
“When we compare New York’s drab im- 


. ; ; : lect 
mensity, or any other city’s ugliness, with the ind 
still surviving beauty of some old cities im ie 
Massachusetts, Ohio or Virginia, what sort of Ho 
interest in civic ethics can we expect of af a 
inhabitant of 125th Street, or 121st Street for — 
that matter? ~ 

“Look at our roads, befouled with hoard- all 
ings, billboards and a welter of ghastly tin ‘ 
advertisements. gn 


“I am not advocating a return to turnpikes, 
buggies, bustles and beaver hats, but I do 
say that when great roads, magnificently engi- 
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: ° 8 
neered, are driven through this country, att . 
should play its part and do the thing triumph- ts 


antly, with dignity and pride in its own times, 
and respect for the amenities of the country- 
side and whatever emblems of an earlier and 
in many ways more beautiful civilization may 
yet survive. Instead, we make slatterns of the 
native beauty spots.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
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Expert Restoration of Paintings 
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Bliss Appraisal Grant Paints a Sea Picture—for Sailors 


The works by Cézanne owned by the late 
Lizzie Bliss, who died March 12, 1931, out- 
valued the larger group of pictures by Arthur 
B. Davies, in whose career the notéd collector 
played the role of principal patron, according 
to the appraisal values just made public. The 
entire collection, all but a small part of which 
was left to various museums, was appraised 
at more than $1,100,000. The values placed 
on the different items are thought-provoking 
for those who doubt the investment worth of 
art as compared’ with the fluctuating yalue ‘of 
securities. 

The share of paintings which the Museum 
of Modern Art was bequeathed conditionally 
received a valuation of $721,000, and bequests 
to the Metropolitan Museum totalled $57,800. 
The Davies canvases, which were scattered 
among a number of museums, were valued at 
$195,000. Of these the Metropolitan receives 
the most valuable—“The Unicorns,” worth 
$25,000; “Adventure,” $13,000; “Italian” Hill 
Town,” $9,000; and four others. The Brook- 
lyn Museum received $48,500 worth, including 
“Children Dancing,” $16,000. Four Davies 
went to the Corcoran Gallery, the most valu- 
able being “The Great Mother,” valued at 
$14,000. 

Eleven paintings, ten water colors and two . ' 
lithographs by Cézanne, all of which went to | Sea-Piece by Gordon Grant: Reredos ‘for the Chapel of Our Savior, Seamen’s Church Institute. 
the Museum of Modern Art, were appraised 
at $300,000. “The Bather,” judged by some 
critics to be one of the master’s greatest works, 
received the’ highest valuation, $60,000. A 
































The sea as the sailor sees it, rather than as 
a setting for a ship, is the subject of the rere- 
dos which Gordon Grant has just painted and 


End-all—Creation, Space,. Light; Eternity, ex- 
pressed by a magical blending of sea and sky 
and horizon. 























































seums and “Still Life,” was valued at $50,000; “Pines presented to the Seamen’s Church Institute, Realistic in treatment, yet imaginative in 
ed by inf and Rocks” at $40,000; “Self Portrait” at | New York. The painting bears no title—it | effect, the painting lights the chancel of the 
$35,000. Other paintings left the Museum of | might be called “After the Storm,” or almost | chapel. .Great masses of bronze clouds flooded 
ees which Modern Art received the following appraisals: any name, for the artist’ has striven to sug- | with brilliant sun rays illumine the entire sky 
hibition isff “Race Course” by Degas, $40,000; “Port en | gest any number of ideas, not just a single | with golden radiance. The water is deep blue 
chairman; Bassin” by Seurat, $35,000; “Portrait of | phase of nature’s grandeur. The sailor who | and green, with the light of the sky reflected 
1 A. Hola-§ Madame B” by Modigliani, $35,000; “La Lav- has stood on the deck under a tropical sky | upon it. No foreign object mars the general 
- executive endeuse” by Daumier, $35,000; “Woman ir | of in the stillness of a northern night is re- | effect. In the words of one observer: “It is 
nt will bef White” by Picasso, $25,000. “Girl in Green” | minded of his rovings. Memories return and the mystery of the ceaseless, ever-changing 
e, director and “Interior,” two paintings by Matisse, were | the sailor, “home from the sea,” fills that sea. A sailor cannot express in words the ela- 
tton Rich, # valued at $20,000 each. Rousseau’s “The Jun- | gtretch of water with some imaginative ship tion he derives from gazing upon the sea. 
gle” was put at $6,500. from his past. To many of the hundreds of | Suffice it to say that this painting stirs his 
seafaring men who have stood before it, imagination, and his spirit is elevated when he 

of human # “Center” a “Free Port” for Art | Grant’s painting proclaims their Be-all and | beholds it.” 

7 An act to permit entry under bond of col- i : 5 ss age oe 
drab MF lections comprehending the arts, sciences and Dialectics” to signily the logic of appearances or illusions. 
with the industries to be exhibited at Rockefeller Cen- | With that out of the way, Mr. Bulliet. made 
cities i ter, New York, has been signed by President Maude Phelps Hutchins, wife of the youth- | these observations. “‘Dialecticism,’ as prac- 
at sort of Hoover. It is stipulated that if any of the | ful president of the University of Chicago, is | ticed by Mrs. Hutchins, isn’t so light and 
ect of a exhibits entered under bond are sold the regu- | exhibiting a group of her “Dialectics” at the | trivial as she makes it out to be. She has 
Street for lar duty shall be paid. These privileges extend | Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, until | done things that rivet the attention—some- 
, to all buildings of Rockefeller Center and to | Aug. 26. When exhibited in Chicago last | thing that comes out of a subconscious where 
th hoard- all tenants. Spring, these interesting drawings of nude | archaic Greek things, Negro sculpture and the 
hastly tin The bill, said the New York Herald Tribune, figures with their unusual designation caused | Renaissance classics are submerged, entangled 

. gives to Rockefeller Center something of the | a considerable stir in art circles. Opinion was | maybe in the next of Flaxman’s outlines.” 
turnpikes nature of a free port, so far as exhibits of | sharply divided, with the critics finding much The critic of the Chicago Daily. News said: 
but I do foreign products are concerned. It will have | to commend them. “Almost all are studies of the nude. And por- 
ntly eng special importance in relation to goods im- C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Post was forced | traits in their own way, whether life studies 
anne - ported for display in the British, French, | to consult Webster before proceeding with his | or only free drawing. There is one, a view 
; triumph Italian and German buildings of the center. | review. Webster states that Aristotle defined | of shoulders and back and bowed, graceful 
wn tM As previously operated, the tariff laws forbid | dialectics as the method of arguing with prob- | head that is pure lyric (and perhaps it is be- 
E oa any private corporation from importing goods | ability on any given subject, and of defend- | cause the lyric quality of all these drawings 
en ane without the payment of duty at the time of | ing a tenet without inconsistency. Plato used | by a sculptor is so persistent, so constant, that 
ee Pa: entry, unless they were stored in a bonded | it to refer to the method of investigating the | I resent the ponderous catch-phrase ‘dialec- 
rms 0 


warehouse. truth by analysis. By Kant it was employed | ticism;’ and I still await the light!).” 
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Wisdom and God 


Lee Lawrie, one of the best known architec- 
tural sculptors in America, has been given the 
commission to design the sculptural decorations 
of the entrance to the main 70-story building 
in Rockefeller Center, New York. This is the 
dominating building in the $250,000,000 de- 
velopment, and the commission is one of the 
most important decorative projects on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Lawrie, who has been instructor of 
sculpture at Yale and of architecture at Har- 
vard, is represented by works in all sections of 
the country. 

“Wisdom—a Voice from the Clouds” will be 
the theme of Mr. Lawrie’s decorations. This 
subject, says the Christian Science Monitor, 
will be typified in a central figure, which in 
turn, will be flanked by two figures represent- 
ing Light and Sound. The sculptor will take 
sunlight, artificial illumination, motion pictures, 
television and other marvels of the modern age 
as the background for his conception. Sound 
will be represented by the radio and the tele- 
phone, symbolizing the enlargments of man’s 
frontiers of information by the perfection of 
media for transmitting the oral word. Light, 
Lawrie considers, suggests the broader education 
and better understanding by mankind of the 
present state of human progress. 

Accordirig to an explanation issued by Rocke- 
feller Center, the conception of Wisdom harks 
back to a verse from Proverbs: “I love them 
that love me and those that seek me early 
shall find me.” “Contrary to a more or less 
prevalent impression,” said the statement, “the 
voice uttering these words is that of Wisdom 
instead of the Almighty.” 

* * * 

Another of the decorative masterpieces at 
Rockefeller Center will be a huge glass mosaic 
to be executed on the walls of the loggia at 
the western entrance to the RCA building by 
Barry Faulkner, prominent American artist. 
The mosaic will constitute a sweeping pictorial 
design, 76 feet long and 14 feet high. “In- 
telligence Awakening Mankind,” is the theme, 
and it is described by the artist as follows: 

“The central figure standing above the world 
represents Thought. On either side are her 
articulate manifestations—Spoken Words and 
Written Words. Specific thoughts transmitted 
to man by Radio from the central fountain 
head serve to free him irom the terrors of 
Ignorance, Cruelty, Poverty and Fear. A 
current of thought energy flows througii’ the 
universe from the main source and, bursting 
into flames, destroys the enemies cf mar. The 
awakening and extension of intelligence come 
under the headings of religion, music, drama, 
politics, chemistry, sports, biology -and adver- 
tising.” 

The technique of glass mosaic has been re- 
vived in recent years, after having been virtu- 
ally dormant for several centuries. The initial 
step of the artist is to prepare a sketch in 
color, followed by a full-size cartoon to guide 
the workers. Thousands of small glass cubes 
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of mosaic, called tesserae, are pasted on paper 
with the reverse side showing. Layers of ce- 
ment are then spread on the wall and the 
mosaic is fitted into this mortar in sections. 
After the mortar has settled the paper is re- 
moved, which finishes the mosaic. 

” 7 +o 


A later announcement from Rockefeller Cen- 
ter states that Boardman Robinson, still an- 
other distinguished American artist, has been 
commissioned to do an imposing mural for 
the lobby of the RKO Building on the Radio 
City side of the Center. A colorful decora- 
tion, the mural is expected to stand out strong- 
ly against the cool, white marble walls of the 
lobby. It will measure 16 feet by 10, and 
will have a predominating note of blue, sup- 
plemented by warm buffs and greys. 

The subject will be allegorical in nature. 
“T will try to show,” said Mr. Robinson, “how 
relatively unimportant is all the machinery of 
material progress compared to man and his 
fundamental need, the land and his records. 
We have forgotten this in recent years.” In 
the artist’s design three heroic figures, a man, 
a woman and a child, occupy the left of the 
canvas, together with a dog, a cow and vege- 
tation. At the feet of the figures are books 
and instruments of precision. In the center 
is a pyramidical group of modern buildings 
rising above churches and secular buildings of 
an older time. These, as well as locomotives, 
automobiles and other products of the machine 
age, are all on the scale of toys. At the right, 
behind a huge gun flanked by two great 
masks, very much out of scale, is a ruined 
arch. The sea furnishes the background. 

Since the war Mr. Robinson has turned 
his attention more and more to mural paint- 
ing. ‘Two years ago he completed a series 
of ten murals on the history of commerce for 
the Kaufmann Department Stores in Pittsburgh, 
an achievement which the critics hailed as 
placing him among the outstanding modern 
mural painters, and won for him the gold 
medal of the Architectural League in 1930. 
Soon after the completion of these murals he 
joined the faculty of the Fountain Valley 
School and the Broadmoor Art Academy in 
Colorado Springs. 


An Iron Age Mural 


After six years of intensive research, Prof. 
Will Samuel Taylor has completed the first 
of a series of mural decorations for the Mor- 
gan Memorial Hall of the American Museum 
of Natural History. ‘The mural has to do with 
the life of men in the Iron Age. and shows 
a grou> of Norse blacksmiths sharpening spears 
on two anvils. One of the men is holding a 
horse beside a pine tree. The series, which, 
according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
will lend a real atmosphere to the institution’s 
celebrated collection of precious and semi-pre- 
cious stones, will trace the economic evolution 
of man and his interest in working with stones 
and metals. 

Prof. Taylor, who is curator of art at Brown 
University, traveled more than 15,000 miles 
in Europe before submitting sketches to the 
museum. When the officials challenged the 
sketch of the Iron Age decoration because of 





An Immense Job | 


Only American artists of modern tendencies§ 
will be commissioned to execute the decora- 
tions for the International Music Hall inf 


Rockefeller Center, which is to be the largest 
theatre in the world. From a large competing 
field, twenty-one artists have already been 
chosen for commissions in painting, sculpture, 
ceramics and textiles, according to Donald 
Deskey, who has been awarded the contract 
for ornamenting the theatre. The names, how- 
ever, will not be announced until the commis- 
sions become official. 

Mr. Deskey’s contract, believed to be the 
largest theatrical decoration job on record, 
holds him responsible for all designs,, equip- 
ment, furniture and decorations throughout the 
mammoth auditorium, seating more than 6,000, 
its immense grand foyer and its 30 main-floor 
and mezzanine lobbies, promenades, lounges and 
smoking rooms. It is his task to “codrdinate 
and harmonize all interior decorative elements 
of the institution” from the 100-foot-wide stage 
curtain to the smallest ash tray. So far, Mr. 
Deskey states, preliminary models and designs 
have been approved for such unusual works 
as statues cast in aluminum, mosaics and bas- 
reliefs in cork, pyroxalin-coated fabrics of rare 
design, decorative panels of metal and lacquer, 
hair-hide upholstery, furniture of chrome- 
plated steel and tube aluminum and pig-skin 
wall coverings. 

An American, graduate of the University of 
California, Mr. Deskey is widely known as an 
architect, painter and designer. For several 
years he has been a recognized leader of the 
group of artists which has caused American 
manufacturers to adapt modern design to the 
furniture and decorations of the American home, 
Speaking of the plans for the International 
Music Hall, Mr. Deskey asserted the decora- 
tive scheme would be sanely modern, not wildly 
modernistic. “It has been our aim to achieve 
a complete decorative scheme which will be 
an example of sane modern design as differ- 
entiated from moderistic design,” he said. “I 
use the term ‘modernistic’ in a derogatory sense 
to cover the multitude of interiors which take 
as their starting point mere deviation from 
established form. Eighty percent of America’s 
present architectural problems are being solved 
with a modern interpretation. Interior design 
and decoration must necessarily follow the 
same trend.” 


the horse, he returned to Europe, gathering 
further data on men, animals and vegetation 
in times of old. 


A Bronx Commission 
Seven New York painters and sculptors are 
bringing to completion the decorative commis- 
sions on the new Bronx County Building. 
Most important of the adornments are eight 
monumental groups, two for each of the struc- 


ture’s four entrances. These are being done 
by A. A. Weinman, George H. Snowden, Ed- 
ward F. Sanford and Joseph Kiselewski. 

Murals are being executed by James Monroe 
Hewlett; a frieze banding the building by 
Charles Keck; and the shields and architec- 
tural ornaments by Ulysses Ricci. 
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Kenneth Callahan, art critic of the Seattle 


‘Town Crief, who has just been to Mexico, 
‘writes that he believes mural painting can 
ead in an American renaissance. “The great- 
‘est obstacle he thinks is the traditional atti- 


tude of the owner, the contractor and the 
architect of. buildings with wall space to be 
adorned. There are two ideas that usually 


‘come to them, he says—one an imitation of 
‘the Sistine-Chapel murals of Leonardo, “all 
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jnterwoven with grandeur, marble halls and 
pillars,” with big sculpturesque figures, half 
‘draped in flowing robes, holding different ob- 
jects representative of art, music, commerce, 





etc.; the other “a huge canvas with a prairie 
schooner in the center, drawn by oxen, and 
with a bearded, knee-booted man, hat turned 
up in front, strolling alongside.” In either 
case the colors must be in pinks, blues and 
purples. 

“The people must throw over their old 
ideas of murals,’ Mr. Callahan says. “The 
classic figures representative of the arts, etc., 
can mean nothing. They are imbedded in 
antiquity and the grand manner. The cov- 
ered wagon -and the Indian is a part of our 
past, but a small part of much less signi- 
fiance in the whole span of years than is 
generally accorded. If, as I believe, a renais- 
sance of indigenous art has commenced .. . 
a renaissance in the form of wall decoration 
would be the finest form it could take. . 

At the present time, except in rare cases, mural 
painting is a closed corporation, within a 
Vicious circle. . . . In the case of the ma- 
jority of artists who now get the commis- 
sions, they are necessarily of the safe and 
sane school. The artists are responsible 
partially or wholly for their commissions to 
the architect, who expects a conventional wall 
decoration that will be inoffensive and pleas- 
ing to the masses, a work that can in no 
way attract adverse criticism. . . . Until, along 
with other phobias, the old witch-burning in- 
stinct in art is laid at rest, it will not be 
possible for a new mural art to be realized. 

“Tt is directly due to the murals of Rivera 
and Orozco that Mexico has its present im- 
portant place in world art. Mexico has cre- 
ated murals recognized throughout the world 
as the greatest contribution to fresco decora- 
tion in many centuries. . . . 

“Any artist, no matter how talented, who 
attacks a wall with any thought of pleasing 
the public or the architect, or for any pur- 
pose than to express what he feels and sees 
can do nothing of any significance. Every 
building in America could house such works 
and America still have no more important 
place in the world of mural art than she has 
today. . . . That the American artists are 
on the verge of a renaissance I believe is 
true, and the development will come through 
the process of wall decoration. America has 
the artists, has the background, and has the 
walls. It is to be hoped the three will be 


brought together and that a great American 
mural art will result.” 





If you like the work Tue Art Dicest is 
doing, find it a new subscriber. 
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Connick’s Triumph 


Charles Jay Connick stands unchallenged as 
the reviver of the “lost” art of stained glass 
in America, a craft popularly thought to have 
perished with those master-artisans of the me- 
dieval cathedrals of Chartres, Poitiers and 
Westminster. It is because of Connick that the 
word lost is written in quotation marks. As 
a well deserved tribute to his monumental 
work, he has been honored with the degree of 
Master of Arts by Princeton University, where 
some of his finest craftsmanship is to be seen 
in the new chapel, which is dominated by Con- 
nick’s great “Christian Love Window.” 

The citation which attended the granting of 
the degree gives emphatic recognition to Amer- 
ica’s pioneer designer in stained glass: “Charles 
Jay Connick, artist and artificer in stained 
glass of translucent beauty. Not only has he 
found again the lost principles of his art as 
practiced by the members of the Middle Ages, 
but he has imagined higher, richer and more 
iconographic themes than they.” 

The press gave wide editorial reference to 
Connick’s degree. The New York World Tele- 
gram: “When Connick, who gave the art of 
true stained glass its first start in America, 
began working in his craft as a boy in Pitts- 
burgh, John La Farge, eminent American artist, 
held sway with his beautiful opalescent glass, 
his own invention, which in his own hands 
yielded great beauty if not transparency, but 
which in the hands of imitators yielded only 
dollars through wholesale output. ; 

“Connick mulling, as a painter of opalescent 
glass, over’ old books on the lost art, so-called, 
conceived the idea of going abroad and study- 
ing the old windows. From that visit has 
sprung a splendid new art in America. From 
his Boston shop during the years, young men 
have gone out and started others, remaining 
true to the exacting requirements of the art, 
working in the spirit of the craftsmen of 
old Nuremberg.” 

Boston, the home of Mr. Connick, was elated 
by:-the honor. The Transcript: “Honorary 
degrees awarded by the universities and great 
colleges are the nearest approach we have in 
this country to the ‘royal honors’ of Britain 
. . . Profoundly versed in the history and func- 
tion of the art, and deeply respectful of its 
greatest European examples, Connick is not 
only an artist to his finger-tips but a keen 
appreciator of the sort of. influence and story 
that the people ought to get from this form 
of public decoration. His windows at Prince- 
ton alone constitute a monumental work such 
as any cathedral of the Old World might be 
proud of. 

“The stained glass window is made for the 
centuries, and for the delight and instruction 
of generations yet unborn. Once the work of 
mere glaziers, it has evolved into the highest 
type of artistry, reaching its supreme beauty 
in the Gothic work in the cathedrals of Chart- 
res, of Bourges, of Rheims and other European 
fanes. The art deals primarily in light and 
color, but its mechanical limitations do not pre- 
vent it from attaining great suggestive and 
illustrative effects. Mr. Connick has had the 
greatest success as the result of a combination 
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A Prophet’s Beard 


According to news dispatches the funda- 
mentalists of Nebraska have most vigorously 
criticized the carving of Lee Lawrie’s “Ezekiel” 
for the tower of the new $10,000,000 state capi- 
tol at Lincoln because the sculptor followed 
Michelangelo’s example and represented the 
prophet with a long and patriarchal beard. 
The fundamentalists assert that Ezekiel should 
have a smooth face and a shaven head. They 
point to the fifth chapter of the Book of 
Ezekiel and quote: 

“And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp 
knife, take thee a barber’s razor, and cause it 
to pass upon thine head and upon thy beard; 
then take the balances to weigh and divide 
the hair. 

“Thou shalt burn with fire a third part in 
the midst of the city, when the days of the 
siege are fulfilled; and thou shalt take a third 
part, and smite about it with a knife; and a 
third part thou shalt scatter to the winds; 
and I will draw out a sword after them.” 

The fundamentalists say that Ezekiel con- 
tinued as the Lord’s prophet for many years, 
which proved he carried out the divine behest. 

Mr. Lawrie, interviewed in his New York 
studio, stood pat on Ezekiel’s beard. He said 
the Lord’s command that he shave it off 
was proof positive that Ezekiel had a beard. 
The Ezekiel is the last of his figures for the 
bases of the tower, there being two for each 
side. The others are: Socrates, who stands 
beside Ezekiel; St. John and Marcus Aurelius; 
Newton and Louis IX (Saint Louis); and Pen- 
taur, Egyptian priest and poet of the time of 
Rameses II, and Lincoln, who is _beardless. 





of knowledge of materials, and particularly of 
the quality of the glass, with a wide and vivid 
imaginative gift. He has kept clear of the 
Scylla of pictorialism without falling on the 
classic rocks of the Charybdis of the merely 
mechanical mosaic of pretty bits of color. In 
short, he is a master of the art, and well 
worthy of the honor which Princeton has 
awarded him.” 

Connick was lately chosen to do the great 
window of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. 





“Prairie Primitive” 

America’s worst sculptor, Samuel P. Dins- 
moor of Lucas, Kan., is dead at the age of 
89 and is sleeping in the mausoleum he built 
in the midst of those awful cement images of 
Cain, Abel, Gabriel, the devil, birds, animals 
and trees. He called it his “Garden of Eden” 
and tourists used to stop and wonder at it. 

In 1907, at the age of 64, utterly untrained, 
Dinsmoor began to construct the “sculpture” 
that may make him immortal,—for, just as 
likely as not, in a few years somebody will 
buy up his “Garden of Eden,” bring his statues 
to New York, start a propaganda, get him 
recognized as America’s great “prairie primi- 
tive” and make a fortune. 
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Solstice Shows 


This is the season of greatest activity among 
the New England artist colonies. The artists, 
busy on their annual painting excursions, have 
paused to arrange various Summer shows, giv- 
ing the public a pre-view of many of the fine 
works which in ‘the coming art season will stir 
the critics’ admiration or ire at the large met- 
ropolitan shows. 

The North Shore Arts Association, holding 
its tenth: annual members’ exhibition at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has placed on: view one of its 
largest "shows. Reports state that sales so 
far this year are, despite the times, more than 
double those for the corresponding period of 
1931. About 425 works in practically all 
media make up the show, attractively ar- 
ranged in the association’s large water-front 
galleries. Alice Lawton, critic of the Boston 
Post, found a “promising proportion of sound 
progressives stabilizing it all.” The exhibi- 
tion. will continue until Sept. 10. 

Gloucester’s other art organization, 
Gloucester Society of Artists, is holding the 
second of its usual series of three Summer 
shows at its galleries on Eastern Point Road, 
until Aug. 16.- The third is scheduled for 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 12. This year has seen a 
number of improvements in the hanging ar- 
rangements. A new ruling limits each mem- 
ber to one painting in the exhibition, and 
additional wall space come with a new 
separate gallery for small pictures. Miss Law- 
ton generalized it as a “pleasant exhibition of 
sincere and honest work, with much to study 
and enjoy.” 

The Rockport (Mass.) Art Association has 
inaugurated its 12th annual members’ exhibi- 
tion of paintings, prints and sculpture, to con- 
tinue until Sept. 10 at its gallery in the Old 
Tavern in Main Street. There are fewer 
exhibits than last year, and this circumstance, 
according to reports, has raised the show to 
a distinctly high standard. It is a jury- 
selected exhibition, and, like all these shows, 
has modernist works hanging side by side with 
the creations 


the 
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of conservatives. 
Following the sixth annual display of work 
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Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even. glareless lighting with 
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by the modernists of Provincetown, the asso- 
ciation’s regular exhibition will be held in 
its galleries from Aug. 8 to Sept. 5. Many 
of the private studios are open to visitors, 
carrying out the colony’s reputation for hos- 
pitality. After writing of a visit to the studio 
of George Elmer Browne, the critic of the 
Boston Post, concluded: 

“And there are many more. So many, in 
fact, that the art association publishes—or 
at any rate distributes—a most delightful guide 
book with a list of artists, their studios, and 
‘at home’ hours, a number of illustrations— 
their handiwork—also tales of the folk lore 
and tradition for which the little town is 
famous. Provincetown, so somnolent in winter, 
has awakened to its lively summer art activi- 
ties with painters and pupils industriously at 
work, yet never too busy to welcome the art- 
loving visitor.” 

At Ogunquit the art association has opened 
its gallery with a members’ show, to last until 
Sept. 15. This year the association has 
adopted a ruling for uniform low prices on 
small paintings,.with the result that numerous 
sales have already been made. 

Way down East the Boothbay Harbor Art 
Center has been organized for its third season 

John N.-Haapanen, instructor of land- 
scape painting at the A. K. Cross Art School. 
Its exhibition will run until Sept. 15. 

Something new in Summer colony shcws 
took place at Goose Rock Beach, an almost 
undiscovered community 16 miles from Ogun- 
quit, when the Water Color Gallery opened 
with an exhibition of paintings by well known 
water colorists, selected by Eliot O’Hara. 
From it, the first of a series of three, the 
American Federztion of Arts is understood to 
have asked Mr. O’Hara_ to choose its educa- 
tional “Rotary” for next winter. After closing 
on Aug. 6, it will be followed by an exhibi- 
tion of student work, Aug. 7 to 13, and an 
exhibition by Mr. O’Hara, Aug. 14 to Sept. 5. 


Patience 
“My dog Ochre has been asleep for nearly 
two years now,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli. “You 
see, he’s waiting for me to sell a picture so 
he can wake up and eat.” 


ART-O-LTE 
“aga 


A development of thirty years’ experience in 
scientific picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of 
art that are lost te the beholder until they are 
revealed at their full worth with Art-O-Lite 
Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 
The foremost artists, homes, galleries and deal- 
ers have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors 
for years, They consult us on all their light- 
ing problems. You may do it too, We as- 
sume all responsibility by saying “try Art-O- 
Lite at our expense.” Your nearest dealer 
has them or should. If not, write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
ite original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request, 
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An Artists’ Venture 


A phenomenal number of sales is reported 
by the newly formed Westport Artists Own 
Market, which occupies a picturesque old house 
facing the Boston Post Road, just before it 
enters Westport, Conn. It is an artists’ co 
operative, and a continuously changing exhibi- 
tion of paintings and other works is held. Each 
day an artist turns salesman and takes char 
of the house, one of the objects being to 
bring about closer contact between the crea- 
tors of art and the public. 

The Westport Artists Own Market is or- 
ganized in such a manner as to prevent the 
domination of any one group. For instance, 
the officers and committees are elected for one 
month only, after which they are either re- 
tired, re-elected or shifted to another office or 
committee. This gives each an opportunity to 
function in different capacities. Since all of 
the artists live in the vicinity, and all ‘visi. 
tors come in automobiles, the salesman at the 
market makes an effort-to place the prospec- 
tive customer, when possible, in personal con- 
tact’ with the artist in whose work he is in- 
terested. 

The fact that’ the pictures are shown on 
the walls of rooms such as might exist in the 
client’s own home, rather than ‘against the 
formal setting of a gallery, has worked ‘great- 
ly to the advantage of both buyer and artist. 
And prices have been made so extremely low 
that visitors are not inclined to hesitate at a 
purchase. 

The artists taking part are: Lowell L. Bal- 
com, Howard Heath, R. Smith Dagy, Harry 
Townsend, Alexander Couard, Helen Lawrence, 
Remington Schuyler, Marion Baar-Stanfield, 
Arthur Fuller, Hubert Mathieu, J. H. Fyfe, 
Gregory McLoughlin, John Steuart Curry, 
Robert L. Lambdin, Rose O’Neill, Edward 
Boyd, Ralph Boyer, Alice T. Gardin, J. W. 
Fenton, William M. Gillies. 


Women Painters of the West 
The Women Painters of the West are hold- 
ing an exhibition of about 50 large canvases 
at the State Building, Exposition Park, Los 


Angeles, through August. Several receptions 
will be held during the course of the Olympic 
Games. Among the exhibitors are Mary Ever- 
ett, Evylena N. Miller, Nell W. Warner, 
Blanche Whelan, Louise Everett Nimmo, 
Christine Josselyn, Margaret Farrell, Barbara 
and Ruth Larimer, B. Collete Wagner, Esther 
Crawford, Marion Raulston, Isabelle Campbell. 


Southern Vermont Artists 


An exhibition of Southern Vermont artists 
will be held in the Equinox Pavilion, Man- 
chester, Aug. 28 to Sept. 5, under the sponsor- 
ship of a committee composed of Horace Brown, 
W. W. Fahnestock, R. G. McIntyre, John 
Lillie, Herbert Meyer, Mary S. Powers, Har- 
riette Miller, H. E. Schnakenberg and Elise 
Shearman. Participants will be restricted to 
artists residing in the district for a portion, 
at least, of the years 1931 or 1932. Address: 
Bulkley Studio, Manchester Center, Vt. 


Holds Exhibition at Beach Club 


During the first fortnight of August, Gus 
tave Muranyi, portrait painter, is holding af 
exhibition of some of his latest works at the 
Atlantic Beach Club, Long Beach, L. I. Por- 
traits of many New Yorkers, well known ™ 
society and in business are being shown, among 
them Louis Wiley, manager of the New York 
Times, Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson and 
Mrs. John S. Rogers, Jr. 
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Art in the Open 


The Washington Square idea of open-air art 








d house | Chicago will open its version on Aug. 6, to 
efore it | continue for a week, more or less; depending 
sts’ co. | on the success or failure of the project. The 
exhibj. | Place will be the Michigan Avenue sidewalk 
d. Each | along Grant Park, in the immediate vicinity 
- charge | of the Art Institute of Chicago. Dr. Robert 
eing |B. Harshe, director of the Institute, has in- 
e creas formed Miss Cati Mount, committee chairman, 
‘that he is strongly in favor of the plan, and 
is or. | Das donated the Institute’s shipping room for 
ent the night storage. Like New York’s affair, there 
nstance, will be no red-tape. “The artist just camps 
fot one } along the side-walk and lets fate take its 
ther re- course,” summed up C. J. Bulliet of the’ Chi- 
office or | 628° Post. : 
unity to In Texas the Dallas artists organized an 
> all of | opetair art festival which proved to be an 
all “visi | encouraging success. Alice Street was roped 
. at the off.and colored. flags, a Mexican . orchestra, 
prospec: soap-box speeches on art, and high powered 
nal con. | Hoodlights gave a true carnival appearance to 
e is ine | the occasion. About $500 worth of art works, 
5 ranging in price from 10-cents to $10, were 
own on | Sd. The last night was featured by an 
t in the auction conducted by Joseph Sartor, director 
nst the | of the Sartor Galleries, and Roy Cowan. The 
d great- artists plan to make it an annual affair. 
d artist. | UP in the Harlem section of New York a 
ely low | 8rouP of Negro artists utilized the playground 
‘te at a | of the Urban League Building for night show- 
ings of their art—with large attendance and 
L. Bal- | steady sales. This show marked the estab- 
, Harry lishment in the league building of the Primi- 
awrence; | BYE African Art Center, founded Some time 
tanfield, | 42° by Cloyd H. Boykins, a leading inspira- 
1. Fyfe, tional figure among Negro art students. _Mr. 
Curry, Boykins teaches the rudiments of art training 
Edward | © 2 large group of elementary students and 
JW also conducts advanced classes in painting, 
: “} sculpture and the crafts. 
- Group Reports Success 
re halt An American Group, codperative gallery or- 
canvellll ganized last October by a group of young 
ark, Los artists in the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York, 
ceptions J TPorts encouraging success for its first year’s 
Olympic activities. More than 12,000 people visited its 
ry Ever- three group exhibits, five one-man shows and 
Warner, the large guest show, and numerous sales were 
Nimmo, made, including three paintings to the Whitney 
Barbara Museum. The group has grown to nine mem- 
-. Esther bers—Stuart C. Edie, Frederic Knight, 
‘ampbell. Holmead Phillips, Hobson Pittman, Anatol 
Schulkin, Jacob Getlar Smith, Chuzo Tamotzu, 
Warren Wheelock and Louis Ribak. With two 
; exceptions all are in their early 30’s. 
it artists The gallery will be closed during August, 
mn, Man- F tut will reopen in September with an am- 
sponsor bitious program. Among the “high lights” 
owl for next season is another “Little International,” 
a a guest exhibition of works by both foreign 
pee en and American artists. Several new candidates 
rae _ will be considered for admittance in 1932-33. 
waa _ Low Prices—and Sales 
rt “Paintings from stock” were offered by the 
; Marshall Field Gallery in Chicago at $20 to 
“lub $50. Two pictures a day, on the average, 
. were sold. 
ust, Gus- 
siding am P00000000000000000000000000% 
‘s “= AN ART INSTRUCTOR 
I. % WANTED—Next Fall, a position near New 
known i York as instructor in Painting, Drawing. 
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in outdoor painting, Summer or Winter. 
HAYLEY LEVER 


116 E. 66th Street New York 
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The Publicity Racket 
[Concluded from page 2] 


column of the revival, after apparently lying four 
or five years dormant, of the good old Paris-art- 
magazine racket. It is as good, in art circles, 
as the’ Spanish prisoner racket is in the circle 
of finance, or even the machine, which, when fed 
blank paper, turns out printed money. 

The Paris-art-magazine racket is worked this 
way. You are an artist who knows you are good, 
but who can’t because of “politics” (as. you 
figure it), get past a jury. But you can get 
into shows like the No-Jury exhibition in ‘Chicago 
or the Independents’ annual in New York. 

The local newspaper critics pass ‘you up as 
cold as the juries are in the habit of doing. -More 
“politics’’-—or worse (you figure). 

‘But suddenly, as if from heaven, drops marina. 
You get a postal card.or a letter or a. telephone 
call from an art critic who “happens to be in 
town” looking for ‘tive’ stuff for a Paris art 
magazine he is representing. He has seen your 
picture in the No-Jury show arid’ recognizes you 
as a genius. He -wants to ‘write you up” ‘for 
his magazine—to give you “international publi- 
city.” “He'll show you what bone heads the 
local. critics. are. - No obligation-on -your part. 

Or, say, wouldn't you like his review illustrated 
with a reproduction of one of your pictures? 
Have you. a photograph? . The. write-up. is . free, 
but you don’t mind bearing the expense of making 
the cut? And, also, you'll want a certain number 
of the magazines—to give your. friends, and es- 
pecially to send marked to the local bone-head 
critics to show them that if Chicago doesn’t ap- 
preciate you, Paris. does!. 

These ‘‘fees’’ for cuts and for copies ‘of the 
Magazine used to be'a source of quite a’ comfort- 
able income to both the “critic’’ and his maga- 
zine. So profitable, indeed, was this “‘graft’’ once 
that no less than three Paris ‘art magazines” 
flourished on American ‘‘sucker’’ money. 

This desk used to get sometimes as many as a 


as he lives.” 
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dozen ‘marked copies’ a week from various 
artists, showing their “recognition” in Paris, The 
circulation of the magazines, of course, was con- 
fined chiefly to the suckers themselves. 


Mr. Bulliet might have added that for an 
American artist to obtain an article in one 
of these: graft-magazines is equivalent to pro- 
claiming himself an artistic failure. 


An Opportunity 
Is there an old artist in the city of New 
York, who has a good reputation in his pro- 
fession and who thoroughly knows his craft, 


; who would like to have a home for the rest 


of his life with a younger artist who’ lives 
in a Pennsylvania city among the picturesque 
Alleghenies? He would not work for this 
younger artist, but would guide him in the’ 
mastering of his craft. “All he needs do,” 
writes this man, “is look on while I am work- 
ing, and suggest and aid in my creative efforts. 
For this he can secure a good home as long 
The older artist could follow 
his own profession while helping the younger 
one. 

If this offer appeals to any veteran artist in 
New York he is invited to write to the editor 
of Tue Art Dicest, who will send the letter 
to the artist in Pennsylvania. 





Tell your friends 
doing ‘for art in 


what Tue Art Dicest is 
America. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


[Concluded -from . page- 31] 


age, and ultimately die. 
this cycle? 

“America . must first .tame the ‘wibleviness. 
a colossal task, with no leisure for. the ameni- 
ties. Building a. new government -for the 
people absorbed many: of our best minds. _ Ex- 
ploitation of our vast resources produced mil- 
lionaires who ignored the higher things or 
posed as patrons of European culture. Yet 
there were some who had faith that some 
day America would make its own contribution 
to world culture. 

“No American generation has passed though 
or can pass through a period of history like 
ours. After a century of isolation, we have 
seen America take her first steps as a world 
power and then rise to premier position. She 
has paid debts incurred to develop an un- 
known continent and has become the world’s 
banker. Likewise we have seen America pre- 
pare for her new place in world culture. 

“American literature has long held a place 
in our schools, we now appreciate colonial arch- 
itecture or early American painting, for we 
ourselves have passed the pioneering stage. 
Sometimes it is difficult to recognize the fact, 
for we still have many who profess to find 
true art or true scholarship only in Europe, 
and Europe itself has refused to revise its 
characterization of us as mere dollar chasers. 
Nevertheless, the future historian will certainly 
say of us that our generation placed America 
on the cultural map of the world in science 
and scholarship, in literature, architecture, 
painting and sculpture. They will not place us 
at America’s cultural apex, for that is not yet 
approached, but they will credit us for our 
part in making America a World Power in 
Culture.” 


Where are we in 


* * * 


A REGIONAL CHAPTER FORMING IN 
PARIS, FRANCE 

Preliminary steps have been taken by Mr. 

E. Bruce Douglas and Mr. Leslie Griffen 

Cauldwell, American artists resident in Paris, 


; to form a Regional Chapter of the League 
| composed of American artists living in France. 


| Mr. Cauldwell’s address is 4 bis Cité du Retirs, 


Paris. Our members will be advised of de- 
velopments as reported to the National Re- 
gional Chapters Committee. 
= = = 
MR. LORD’S WESTERN TRIP 
Arthur D. Lord, member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, is on his way 
West, and will call on the officers of Regional 
Chapters, or on League members in Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Laguna 
Beach, Pasadena, Riverside and Chicago. It 
is hoped that such visits, when possible, may 
bring our far flung membership still closer to 
the National Executive Committee. 
* * * 
UNPAID DUES, 1932 
No third notice has been sent out this year. 
Those who have neglected to pay the 1932 
dues may take this as a courteous reminder 
quite sufficient, we trust, to cause them to 
mail their check to the National Treasurer by 
return mail. 


Mr. 


Professional and Associate Professional 
NIU oa cos Secsais sigscateeces Sic dcaa eee 
Lay members 5.00 


We thank 


you. 
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Washington in Prints 


The George Washington Association has in- 
vited twenty leading American print makers 
to execute etchings dealing with the life of 
Washington, the completed set to be pub- 
lished in portfolio form under the title, “The 
Bicentennial Pageant of George Washington.” 
The portfolio, to be published in September, 
has been in preparation for more than a year, 
during which time the artists have undertaken 
extensive research to insure the authenticity 
of every detail on their plates. John Taylor 
Arms is acting as editor, and Harry A. Ogden 
as associate editor. 

The artists selected are William Auerbach- 
Levy, Ralph Boyer, Samuel Chamberlain, Kerr 
Eby, Sears Gallagher, Childe Hassam, Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, Eugene Higgins, Earl Horter, 
Robert Lawson, Allen Lewis, F. Luis Mora, 
Robert. Nisbet, Louis C. Rosenberg, Ernest 
D. Roth, Albert Sterner, Walter Tittle, Levon 
West, John W. Winkler, and George Wright. 
Their etchings will form a pictorial summary 
of Washington’s life, beginning with his child- 
hood on the Rappahannock homestead and 
extending through his youth as a surveyor, 
his maturity as a soldier, to his triumph as the 
leader of the republic and his serene old age 
at Mount Vernon. 

Simultaneous with’ the publication, a set 
of the etchings wil! be placed on exhibition 
at the gallery of Kennedy & Company, New 
York, who will act as distributing agents for 
the portfolio. The series is regarded as one 
of the most important of the artistic projects 
that have grown out of the bicentennial cele- 
bration. In a letter to Arthur H. Brook, 
president of the association, Arthur Hoppin, 
authority on Washington biography, said: “At 
last, after a deluge of inaccurate, nondescript 
and imaginative illustrations, rendered during 
a century of time, the country now has the 
first logical series of illustrations depicting the 
scenes and figures of twenty important events 
in the life of George Washington.” 


Prints as Ammunition 

At the Isaac Delgado Museum, New Or- 
leans, a unique print exhibition has just closed, 
consisting of etchings, block prints and litho- 
graphs contributed by members of the Southern 
States Art League to a collection for distri- 
bution among the League’s lay members. From 
New Orleans the show will probably go to 
Houston, Atlanta, Richmond and other centers 
to stimulate interest in the League and help 
the various states to enroll new sustaining 
members as well as hold those already help- 
ing to encourage art in the South. 

The plan was proposed by Mary Bonner 





THE PRINT CORNER 


Hingham Center, Massachusetts 
Publisher of Barker, Fisher, Handforth, 


Lankes (selected plates). Mauroner. Lilian 
Miller, Norton, Partridge (Co-publisher 
with Vickery, Atkins and Torrey) Am- 
brose Patterson, Margaret Patterson, 
André Smith. Js prepared to furnish 
exhibition by these and other distin- 
guished print-makers. 





Address correspondence to 


| Mrs. Charles Whitemore, Director 


as a means of showing the League’s appre- 
ciation of support given by its sustaining mem- 
bers, by presenting to each, whether an or- 
ganization or an individual, a work by one 
of the League’s print-maker members. The 
proposal was heartily erf@rsed and, in response 
to President Ellsworth Woodward’s call, scores 
of prints came in from all parts of the South, 
in blocks of five by.each artist. Included in 
the exhibition are one print from each contri- 
butor, selected from the five sent in. 
Among those represented are: Mary Wilson 
Ball, Alice Standish Buell, Margaret Scruggs 
Carruth, Anne Goldthwaite, Frank Klepper, 
Margaret M. Law, Blanche McVeigh, Minnie 
R. Mikell, Rosamond Niles, Antoinette Rhett, 
Frank G. Robbins, Margaret Seewald, Alexa 
Smith, William Van Dresser, Elizabeth O. 
Verner, Ellsworth Woodward, Edith F. Daven- 
port, Mary Bonner, Henrietta D. Bailey, Re- 
becca Henry, Sadie A. E. Irvine, Thomas C. 


Parker, Mabel Pugh, Isabel Robinson, Honore 
Guilbeau. 


Artists and Book-Jackets 


The New York Times considers in an edi- 
torial an article which recently appeared in 
The Publishers’ Weekly on the problems which 
mutually confront publishers and the artists 
who trv to illustrate books for them and 
create “book-jackets” that will help sell the 
volumes. 

“Most people probably do not know,” says 
the Times, “that the salesmen who visit. book 
stores all over the omer carry with them 
dummy copies of the %olumes to be published 
later. In preparing for the dummies, thd pub- 
lishers send for various artists on their lists 
and see others who may hear that there is 
a chance to sell some work. They tell the 
artists briefly something about the contents 
of the book and make suggestions for what 
they think would be suitable designs. This 
is one of the difficulties. ‘If the publisher 
could only be made to realize how banal his 
pet ideas seem to the artist.’ The publisher, 
for his part, is mystified and annoyed that 
half the artists trying to sell him designs have 
no knowledge of mechanical reproduction 
processes. Such terms as offset, line-cut and 
highlight half-tones have no meaning for them. 
Their work, which may be fresh and attrac- 
tive, has little chance against that of artists 
who understand the physical limitations of 
book-jacket work. 

“Another trouble is that sketches submitted 
are always talked over without the artist. 
He may think the publisher’s ideas are old 
stuff, but would like to hear what the editors, 
the author and, particularly, the sales force 
have to say. He wants to preserve the orig- 
inality of his own point of view. Then he 
would like the privilege of criticism direct— 
from the author, from the staff and from the 
men who are in contact with the booksellers. 
The salesmen know what designs appeal to 
the retailers for window display. An up-to- 
date bookseller is familiar with the tastes of 
his customers and keeps the salesmen in- 
formed of their preferences. To let the artists 
hear the comments of this group on their 
sketches should be helpful to all concerned. 
It seems a fair request.” 


Tue Art Dicesr presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


_ Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


“Wood Engraving” 


Wood-cutting is one of the oldest processes 
of engraving and it has passed through flourish 
ing cycles, has decayed and sprung up agai 
with renewed vigor. In recent black-and-whi 
exhibitions, it has been observed that the wood, 
block is again coming to the fore. Therefore! 
“Wood Engraving” by Bernard Sleigh appez 
to be timely (New York; Isaac Pitman & 
Son; $6.50). 4 

Mr. Sleigh has described his contacts with 
Strang and Ricketts and other wood engravers 
who belonged to the wood-cutting school of 
the 1890’s. He also has included 80 fine illus 
trations of the works of past and contemporary 
engravers and has given many practical hint 
on technique and the uses of the wood cut. 

Although somewhat apart from the scopg 
of the book, an interesting item is the author’ 
dedication of the volume to Havelock 
He gives his reason in the postscript by sa 
ing: “Ellis has a philosophy which if mor 
widely studied could not but produce the very 
best from us all and so be of immense influen ce 
upon the arts whether in architecture 
or painting, music or sculpture, prose, poetry: 
or in the lesser craft with which this volume 
is concerned.” oa 


Print Corner Holds Review 


The Print Corner, Hingham Center, re 
is holding until Sept. 10 its fifth annual review) 
of recent work by regular exhibitors. Etchq 
ings, lithographs and wood-block prints are on 
view, representing such artists as John Taylor 
Arms, A. Hugh Fisher, Anne Goldthwaite, 
Alfred Hutty, Bertha E. Jacques, Robert Nis- 
bet, Elizabeth Norton, Roi Partridge, Ernest 
Roth, André Smith, Albert W. Barker, Thomas 
W. Nason, Norman Kent, J. J. Lankes, Leo 
J. Meissner, Lilian Miller, Charles E. Heil, 
Frances Gearhart, Thomas Handforth, Am- 
brose and Margaret Patterson. 

Founded eight years ago as an informal pri- 
vate gallery, the Print Corner has gradually 
developed into a center from which the work 
of a limited group of artists is distributed to 
museums, dealers and _ private collectors 
throughout the country. It acts as publisher 
for Barker, Fisher, Handforth, Miller, Norton, 
Partridge, Smith, Ambrose Patterson, Margaret 
Patterson, Fabio Mauroner, and Hartwell W. 
Priest. But despite this enlargement of its 
activities, the Print Corner remains, as origif- 
ally, an informal gallery in a private house 
where prints may be enjoyed in their natural 
setting, and print lovers may feel free to 
browse. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Whitmore, the director, an- 
nounces that she is preparing to bring out 4 
new edition of her book, “Prints for the Lay- 
man,” the first edition of which has been ex 
hausted for more than a year. On Aug. 11 she 
will deliver a lecture on “Print Collecting, 
a Hobby and Its Reward,” at the Farragut 
House, Rye Beach, in connection with af 
exhibition sponsored by the Print Corner. 


Decoration for Museum Director — 
Roland J. McKinney, director of the Baltt 
more Museum of Art, has been made a Cav 
aliere Ufficiale of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. 
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“Raising of Lazarus from the Dead.” Etching by Rembrandt. 


From the two works of art reproduced | 


ove, one an etching by Rembrandt and the 
her a painting by one of his pupils, one can 





konstruct vividly a scene in the master’s 
dio in Amsterdam in the very heydey of 


career, when he was sought as teacher and 
wend, and before his fall in fortune and 
opularity. 

On this day Rembrandt assembled a group 
his models and posed them, probably in a 
oming light, for a composition, “The Rais- 


Six Centuries of Prints 
An exhibition of fine prints of six centuries, 


tured by a complete set of the thirteen 


ties of London,” colored stipple engravings 
er Francis Wheatley, is being held at Knoed- 
rs in New York through August. Among 
other exhibits are examples by famous 
asters from Diirer to the present day. 
The “Cries of London” series depicts the pic- 
esque activities of London street venders 
iring the XVIIIth century. On them several 
pert engravers of the period collaborated, in- 
ding Luigi Schiavonetti, G. Vendrammini, T. 
ugain, and A. Cardon. Complete sets are 
tremely rare. 


lf you like the work Tue Arr Dicest is 
bing, find it a new subscriber. 


— TO LET — 
, Studio, Elizabeth, New Jersey, heat. light, 
ot and cold water. Central location, all cars 
jand busses, Rent $45.00. Further particulars: 
rs. C. I. Naughright, Secretary, \Woman’s 
>», 16 South Broad Street. El-2-8952. 


rm 
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“Raising of Lazarus,’ 


ing of Lazarus.” Placing himself in the posi- | 
tion he best liked, he procéeded to make the 
famous etching, which is now one of the fa- 
vorites among collectors and museums. His 
pupils likewise chose positions before the spec- 
tacle and painted it. Now and then the’ 
models would rest, while the master made the 
rounds of his pupils and criticized their work. 
It is remarkable that an American museum 
—the Art Institute of Chicago—now has on 
exhibition not only Rembrandt’s etching, made 
on this occasion, but the painting which was 
executed simultaneously by one of his pupils, 
whose name has been lost in the three cen- 
turies that have succeeded. In the etching 
one sees Rembrandt’s mastery of light and 
shade. He had the faculty to a supreme de- 
gree of focusing the light on the most essen- 
tial points of a picture and of subordinating 
non-essentials by shrouding them with shad- 
ows. The painting, which is part of the An- 
gell-Norris Collection at the Institute, makes 
an even greater use of shadows as a means 
of concentrating light on the essentials. Here 
the figure of Jesus, standing with upraised 
arm, is mostly in shadow. The white robed 
figure of Lazarus, as he struggles to a half 
sitting position in his sepulchre, is in partial 



















PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART 


PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestaut St., Philadelphie 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Rembrandt and Pupil Executed These Two Works Simultaneously | 


by an Unknown Artist of the Rembrandt School. 


shadow, while the strong light is directed on 
the faces of revealing the 
wonderment caused by the astonishing miracle 
being wrought before their eyes. 

The etching is one of thirty by Rembrandt 
which l 


the on-lookers, 


form a 


special exhibition at the In- 
stitute this Summer. Included are the fa- 
mous “Christ Healing the Sick,” known as 
“The Hundred Guilder Print;” “Christ Dis- 


puting With the Doctors,” “Death of the Vir- 
gin,” “Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” 
and “Descent from the Cross, by Torchlight.” 











The Right Colours 











MPROVE ordinary work and 
make masterpieces in the 
hands of skilled Artists. 
Comparison with other col- 
ours will show that prices are 
moderate—in some cases even 





lower. 
















, Winsor & New- 

a 2 ton’s Finely Pre- 

VNEWTON/ pared Oil and 

- Water Colours do 
not vary. 










100 years of perseverance in 
colour making, have produced 
the finest quality, and may be 
relied on to give the best re- 
sults. 









Write for Folder “D’” and nearest Dealer. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Frerything for Artist, Student & School 


31 East 17th St. New York 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


Dr. Winlock’s Book 


An. Egyptian royal tomb of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty is the subject of “The Tomb of 
Queen Meryet-Amfin at Thebes,” published 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York; $10 in paper, $12 in boards). The 
author is Herbert E. Winlock, director of the 
museum, former curator of the Egyptian de- 
partment, and director of the museum’s 
Egyptian expedition when, in 1929, the tomb 
was discovered and excavated. 

Meryet-Amén, according to the thesis which 


Mr. Winlock advances and supports, was the | 


daughter of the great Pharaoh Thut-mosé III 
and the wife of Amen-hotep II. She 
about 1440 B. C., but as interesting evidence 
presented by the author shows, her burial 
place was not lost sight of, for her tomb was 
robbed twice in the Twenty-first Dynasty, some 
four hundred years after her burial, and after 
eath of these robberies the mummy was re- 
wrapped, the funerary equipment restored, and 
the tomb officially resealed. 


nineteenth year of the reign of King Pay- 
nudem II, whose daughter was buried in the 
outer portion of the tomb. 

Among the other topics discussed in detail 
in! the book are the embalming of Meryet- 
Amfin’s body, the bandaging of her mummy. 
the work of the restorers, and the remains of 
the funerary food, including beer. The ap- 


furniture and other objects found in the tomb, 
an anatomical description of Meryet-Amiin’s 
body, and complete details of the rewrapping 
of.the mummy. The illustrations include line 


drawings and plates in collotype, the latter by 
Max Jaffé of Vienna. 


Costume Design 
To impart those principles of fashion de- 


signing which remain always true and will be 
practically employed forever is the object of 


KEEP 
UP - TO - DATE 


with the 


WORLD’S ART 
PRICES 


by consulting regularly 
up-to-date copies of 


“Art Prices Current” 
Price $8.50 


Send for full details to the 
ART TRADE PRESS, Ltd. 
2 Dorset Building, E. C. 4 

London, England 





died | 
| century to 1932, and an outline of historic 
| costume. 


The second of | 
these official restorations can be dated in the | 


“Costume Design and Illustration” by Ethel 
Traphagen, (New York; John Wiley & Sons; 
$5). This volume is the second edition 
brought up to date, the first having been 
published in 1918. 

Miss Traphagen, who is instructor and lec- 
turer at Cooper Union, New York, and director 
of the Traphagen School of Fashion, is well 
equipped to give valuable hints and informa- 


tion in the fields of design and illustration, 
and she does so in a simple, practical way. | 


She devotes chapters to sketching, methods, 
color, design, and drawing without models. 
Of especial interest are the chapters dealing 
with the fashion silhouette, from the XIIth 


The author also has included a reading and 


reference list on costume published by the | 


Brooklyn Public Library, which, because of its 


| extensiveness, should be helpful to students in- 


terested in research. 


Medieval England 


“A History of English Art in’ the Middle | 


Ages,” by O. E. Saunders (Oxford University 
Press; 12s. 6d.), has served once again to 


| stir the resentment of the art world against the 


Cromwellian prohibitors and vandals who suc- 
ceeded in destroying nearly all vestiges of the 


¢ 'P- | beautiful sculptures, paintings and stained glass 
pendices contain a catalogue of the burial | 


| of the Gothic period. The London Sunday 


Times says: 
“A comprehensive study of the phenomenal 


| modern concern with medievalism would make 


a highly interesting book. 


Perhaps some day 
we shall get it. 


Meanwhile, books on me- 


| dieval art continue to apear with persistent 


regularity. 
illustrates modern irritation at the vandalism 
of our Puritan forefathers. Al! that they left 
of medieval English art are the summits ‘of 


| a submerged continent, hinting at the existence 
| of a vanished Atlantis.’ 


“Miss Saunders deals in a scholarly way 
with these relics of a former richness, from 
Northumbria of the VIIth century to XVth 
century Gothic, after which the Renaissance 
brought an undeserved contempt of English 
art. She rightly ascribes the peculiar quality 
and strength of our medieval art to the 
religious faith which largely inspired it, but 
whether she is right in coinciding the birth 
of English art with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to this country is open to question. 
Have not Celtic and Danish England a right 
to consideration in parenthood?” 


A Book on Orozco 


The Delphic Studios, New York, announce 
the publication in October of a comprehensive 


| volume on the art of José Clemente Orozco, 


prominent leader in the “Mexican Renais- 
sance.” The book, to be brought out by the 
house of William Edwin Rudge, will be illus- 
trated by 230 reproductions of the artist’s fres- 
coes, paintings, drawings and lithographs. Alma 
Read, who has been a powerful factor in Oroz- 
co’s rise to popularity, has written an appre- 
ciative introduction, stating in clear, brief 
style the qualities that have brought him to 
his present position. 

Pre-publication subscriptions at $5 a copy 
are being accepted by the Delphic Studios. 





“Art and Beauty” 


Max Schoen in his book, “Art and Beay 


(The Macmillan Company; New York), ; 


tempts what many consider the impossibl 
define the meaning of art and to explain 
magic that is “Beauty.” Drawing on 
knowledge gleaned from “years of sing 
searching,” Mr. Schoen writes not for the g 
ics but for “those who seek to unders 


rather than to judge.” The volume is divig 
| into two parts, “Art and the Artist” and “ 
and the Layman.” In the first part the auth 
| brings up definitions for art work, describes 
| processes, analyzes the creative mind and 

entates the artist in his work. The second pa 


considers chiefly the experience of beauty. 
thread of quotations runs through the boo 
Herbert Gorman, writing in the New Y 


Post, found that the author has made it 4 


freshingly plain that he is trying to present 
an unpretentious, and in as brief, concise 
clear a manner as is within his power, 1 
he has learned, after years of sincere searchi 
about art, artists and artistic activity f 
those who have a right to speak—the creat 
themselves. This, at least, is a better atti 
than that of the pedagogue who describ 
demonstrates and confidently corrects the 
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thetic process of inspired creation for tne mud 


muddled creators, who, half the time, have 


the slightest idea what the esthetician (son 
times Beauty’s mortician) is talking abou 


The reviewer wrote that he was terrif 


by some of the technical headings: “It is po 
tively horrifying to open the book careles 
and be faced with a paragraph reading: 

shall consider the following theories: intri 


| cality, disinterestedness, significant form, 


- : j | jectification, empathy, psychical distance, int 
Miss Saunders’ volume admirably | tion, esthetic repose and catharsis.’ Of cout 


we shall do nothing of the sort. Those d 
old labels, significant form, psychical distan 
catharsis, etc., belong back in the class-ro 
It is our ‘intuition’ to display our ‘disinterd 


y | 

ep 
ns a 
quire 
Thi 
Dst Ss 
ble, 


edness’ by removing to the farthest. ‘psychi br 


distance’ from ‘significant form’ and ‘cath 
if we are to have any ‘esthetic repose.’ 
may not be empathy Mr. Schoen, but it 
self-preservation. . . . 


“Let it be noted, however, that Mr. Schoeml, 


book is not without its values. It posses 
honesty, succinctness and the expression @ 
genuinely curious and sensitive mentality. Th 
is nothing foggy about it. It should prove 
actual aid to the earnest young explorer in 
great terrain of art who wants to know why 
likes certain things and what he should 
‘Art and Beauty’ doesn’t tell him but it 
start him thinking.” 


The Fairfax 


56 St. East or Park AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


SINGLE 
$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 
become 


Our dining room has 
favored luncheon place with the 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 
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In the World of Rare Books 


_ Gutenberg Bible 


hen a Gutenberg Bible is offered for 
today, that is news,” wrote the rare book 
tor of the New York Times, relative to the 
ering at auction of an incomplete Volume II 
Karl W. Hiersemann, bookseller of Leipzig. 
book was found in 1818 in a peasant’s 
tage in Olewig, near Trier, by the Librarian 
tenbach, and is in its original wooden 
ds with a XVIth century leather cover. 
g this sale as a basis, the writer gives a 
rent history of this most famous of all in- 
abula: 
Of that most coveted of printed books, 
Gutenberg Bible, there were probably is- 
ed 150 copies on paper and 35 on vellum, 
eording to Dr. Paul Schwenke’s calculations. 
ace the discovery in 1763 of the perfect copy 
the Mazarin Library in Paris, various other 
amples have been ‘discovered,’ until today, 
fring fragments, scholars agree that there are 
ty-five survivors. Of these, twelve are 
nted on vellum and thirty-three on paper. 
list dwindles still further by virtue of the 
tt that ten of these known. copies lack either 
_first_or the second volume. Among the 
mtries in which they are distributed, Ger- 
y still retains leadership with twelve of 
hese precious monuments. The United States 
ins a close second with eleven, most of them 


“Miquired within the last twenty-five years. 


his country has been the scene of the 
Dst spectacular sales of this edition of the 
ible, since the days of the Huth auction, when 
aritch bought a perfect paper copy for the 
erpont Morgan Library for £5,800. At the 
ve sale in 1911 George D. Smith set the pace 
he paid $50,000 for an example on vellum 
Henry E. Huntington. In 1923 Dr. Rosen- 
h paid the Earl of Carysfort £9,500 for a 
Briect set on paper, which has since been 
insferred to Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer’s li- 
ary. Three years later the doctor repeated 
triumph in the sale at the Anderson Gal- 
fies, when he shattered all records with a 
06,000 bid for the perfect paper copy from 
Monastery of Melk in Austria. This cap- 
ie was sold to Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
o has since bestowed it upon the Yale Uni- 


WMersity Library. Finally in 1930 Dr. Otto F. 


Vollbehr of Berlin sold to the Library of 
ngress his collection of 3,000 incunabula for 
00,000. This included a superb three-vol- 
he set of the Gutenberg Bible on vellum for 
hich he had paid the Abbey of St. Paul in 
Arinthia approximately $305,000. 
“When a Gutenberg Bible is offered for sale 
day, that is news. All the vellum copies 
tant are in public libraries, from which there 
pears not the remotest prospect of their 
herging. Of the paper ones, seven are in 
iivate or semi-private hands and they are 
nds that seem capable of retaining their 
sessions. It is to the institutions on the 
ntinent that the market must turn for any 
her supply. Despite the seeming tenacity 
th which they cling to their literary treasures, 
t events have urged, with a persistent 
gency, that their heroic attitude may be 
Owing untenable. When the price of a Guten- 
Bible soars to dizzy heights there comes 
Saturation point beyond which some copies 
likely to overflow onto the market. 








Gotham or London? 


The fact that the Lothian sale at the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries, in New 
York last January, brought prices relatively 
far superior to those realized in London at 
the sale of the Chester Beatty collection, a 
collection comparable in many ways with the 
Lothian treasures, has caused lively discussion 
in the auction world. The rare book critic 
of the New York Times gives his opinion of 
the two auction sales: : 

“All sorts of explanations will suggest them- 
selves to the resourceful bookman. First, of 
course, the conditions of the times would tend 
to make the sale of any kind of literary prop- 
erty today a major risk. A corollary deduc- 
tion would be -that the market is at present 
incapable of absorbing large quantities of ex- 
pensive books and manuscripts.’ Then the na- 
ture of the Beatty collection was such as 


to appeal to very special interests among pub- | 
Early manuscript | 
Bibles, missals, psalters and books of hours | 
are the pursuit of the privileged few, and | 
when one speaks of currents in the book mar- 
ket this field of collecting is:naturally about | 
And yet by the | 


lic and private libraries. 


the last to be considered. 
same token we have come to regard such ex- 
clusive branches of the book game as more 


or less impervious to changing economic con- | 


ditions. Their value was believed to be in 
inverse proportion to their diminishing num- 
ber. Mr. Beatty’s manuscripts have been 


counted among the most valuable of their 


kind and several of his prize pieces were | 
among the thirty-three sélected for his first | 


sale. Not one of the more famous manu- 


scripts approached its estimated worth, and | 


with the bearish trend so unanimous, one’s 


faith in the immutability of rare book values | 


is seriously shaken. 


“That these aristocrats, of the book world | 


are losing their prestige is a conclusion that 
would be warranted only if we considered the 


external manifestations of the Beatty sale alone. | 
But it is the subsurface indications that inter- | 
At the end of last January the | 
Galleries | 
sold a collection of books and thirty-five manu- | 
scripts belonging to Lord Lothian which was | 


est us more. 
American Art Association-Anderson 


in some respects comparable to the Beatty 
group. 
ican auction exceeded expectations and was, all 
things considered, a monetary success. It 


would be a profitless exercise to compare piece | 


for piece. . . . But the spirit which animated 


the two affairs was altogether dissimilar. The | 


American auction was attended by a brilliant 


gathering and bidding was lively and enthusi- | 
The London spectacle was character- | 


astic. 
ized by a brave attempt on the part of a 
few dealers to prevent some of England’s proud- 
est possessions from going begging.” 


Witchcraft and Medicine 


That magic and witchcraft played an im- 


portant part in medical theory and practice | 
during the time of Henry VIII and Queen | 
is revealed in an exhibit of rare | 
books and manuscripts relating to “Medical | 
Knowledge in Tudor England,” at the Hunt- | 


Elizabeth 


ington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 


Cal. Originally prepared for the visits of three | 


medical groups, the American College of Phy- 
sicians, the California State Medical Associa- 
tion and the Medical Librarians Association, 


another 


But the difference was that the Amer- | 
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the’ display proved so popular that it was de- 
cided to open it to the general public until 
the end of August. 

Many curious beliefs, some of which persist 
even today, are traced from their original 
sources. Tobacco, which may some day fur- 
nish the Puritanical element of America with 
“Noble Experiment,” is shown ‘to 
have been championed as a drug by some 
leading writers of that day, but assailed by 
others. The exhibit is designed to show the 
transition of medicine from medieval supersti- 
tion to modern science. 

First call on the ticket quotas will be given 
to visitors to the Olympic Games, being held 
at Los Angeies until Aug. 14. Cards may be 
obtained by writing to the Exhibitions Office, 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino. 


Rooms 


as large as 


studios 


at 


HOTEL - 
WINTHROP 


Lexington Avenue 


at 47th Street 
New York 


This modern hotel 
within walking distance of 


located 


art, music, theatre and shop- 
ping centers, offers you the 
largest, airiest rooms in New 
York . . . at incomparably 
low prices. All home com- 
forts including serving pan- 
try. Splendid hotel service, 
no hotel formality. 


Rates: 


Extremely large twin-bed 
room from $3 to $4 single; 
$5 for two. Over-size two 
room suites $7. Special low 
weekly and monthly rates. 





Roger Smith Preferred 
Management 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Birmingham, Ala. 
BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY—Aug.: 10th 
“A” and “B” circuit exhibitions of Southern 
States Art League. 


La Jolla, Cal. 

LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Aug.: La Jolla 

Art Association Summer exhibit. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Aug.: 10th Olympiad 
contest; painting, sculpture, architecture. DAL- 
ZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES—Aug.: Selected 
group of paintings. STATE BUILDING—Aug.: 
“Women Painters of the West.” 

Mills College, Cal. 

MILLS COLLEGE ART GALLERY—Aug.: Col- 
lege collection of paintings by Western artists; 
prints; Browning memorabilia. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Aug. 
colors, Carlos Merida. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Aug.: Exhibition 
of Pasadena Society of Artists. GRACE 
NICHOLSON ART GALLERIES—Aug.: Selected 
Japanese paintings, Kano and Toso School. 


San Diego, Cal. 

GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO—To 
Southern California exhibi- 
ARTISTS OF SAN 


15: Water 


FINE ARTS 
Sept. 7: Annual 
tion. CONTEMPORARY 
DIEGO—Aug.: Paintings and sculpture, Leon 
Bonnet, Maurice Braun, C. A. Fries, Donal 
Hord, Everett Gee Jackson, Leslie W. Lee, 
Alfred R. Mitchell, Charles Reiffel, Otto 
Schneider, James Tank Porter, Elliot Torrey. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—Aug.: Summer exhibition of paint- 
ings by California artists. To Sept. 2: Water 
colors by Mary F. Wesselhoeft and James 
Couper Wright. To Aug. 28: Drawings by 
sculptors. Aug. 2-27: Water colors of Bolivia, 
Antonio Sotomayor. M. H. DE YOUNG 
MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Sept. 15: 100 views 
of Yedo by Hiroshige, G. P. Wynkoop collec- 
tion. To Aug. 19: Fourth Book Fair. To 
Aug. 28: Sculptured garden accessories, Robert 
F. Duryea. SAN FRANCISCO ART CENTER— 
To Aug. 20: Oil paintings, Art Center mem- 
bers. Aug. 22-Sept. 3: Oils, water colors, 
Ben Cunningham. COURVOISIER GALLERIES 
—Aug.: Selected Summer show of paintings 
and prints. S. € G. GUMP—Aug.: California 
paintings and prints by California artists; 
selected works by well known artists. 

San Marino, Cal. 

HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART 
MUSEUM—Aug.: Exhibit of rare books and 
manuscripts, “Medical Knowledge in Tudor 


England.” 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
FAULKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Aug.: 
Exhibition by Santa Barbara artists. 
Darien, Conn. 
DARIEN GUILD OF THE SEVEN ARTS—To 
Aug. 12: Sixth Annual Summer Exhibit. 
Washington, D. C. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—Summer: 
toniana from the Library 
nated manuscripts 


Washing- 
collection; illumi- 
and book bindings from 
Persia and India, Minassian Collection; Pen- 
nell lithographs: recent print acquisitions by 
American, French, English and German artists. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Sum- 
mer: Permanent collection of Howard Pyle 
paintings and drawings. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Aug. 15: Paint- 
ings, Mary E. Hutchinson. Aug. 15-Sept. 15: 
Etchings, Frederick Weber. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Aug.: “A Sur- 
vey of American Painting,’’ work of 42 artists 
from Copley and Stuart to the present day: 
paintings and sculpture by Chicago artists who 
have won prizes at the Institute; Fourth In- 
ternational Photographic Salon; seven one- 
man shows, Ruth Van Sickle Ford, Agnes 
P. Lowrie, Fred Biesel, Tressa E. Benson, 
Irving K. Manoir, David McCosh, J. Karl 
Rauschert. To Oct. 9: Modern paintings from 
the Mrs. L. L. Coburn Collection. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN € SON—Aug.: English paint- 
ings, water colors, sporting prints and furni- 
ture. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Aug.: Miscellaneous Summer show of paintings 
and prints by artist members. CARSON 
PIRIE SCOTT € CO—Aug.: Selected Summer 
show of American paintings. CHESTER JOHN- 
SON GALLERIES—Closed for Summer, to re- 
open Sept. 15. MARSHALL FIELD € CO.— 
Aug.: Paintings by American and foreign artists. 
O'BRIEN GALLERIES—Aug.: Paintings by 
American and foreign artists. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Aug.: Work 
of Springfield public schools. 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART: ASSOCIATION—Aug.: Permanent collections. 
Ogunquit, Me. 
OGUNQUIT ART CENTER—To Sept. 15: 10th 
annual exhibition of paintings etchings, second 


section. 
Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To 
Paintings, Walter Griffin. 

Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM—Aug.-Sept.: Recent loans 
and acquisitions, including Ernest de Weerth 
collection of old Dutch masters. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Aug.: Permanent col- 
lections. BOSTON ART CLUB—To Sept. 3: 
Members’ exhibition. GRACE HORNE’S GAL- 
LERIES—Aug.: Miscellaneous oil paintings, 
water colors and etchings. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


POGG ART MUSEUM—Summer: Permanent col- 
lections. 


Sept. 4: 


Gloucester, Mass. 

GLOUCESTER SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—To Aug. 
16: Second Summer exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture. Aug. 20-Sept. 12: Third Sum- 
mer exhibition of painting and sculpture. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER—To Sept. 10: Fifth an- 

nual review of recent work by regular ex- 


hibitors. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
BERKSHIRE MUSEUM—Aug. 1-29: International 


exhibition of modern paintings, assembled 
Marie Sterner. 


Rockport, Mass. 
PANCOAST GALLERY—Aug.: Summer exh 
tion of modern art and prints. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—Ausg.: Pai 
ings, Valentine de Zubiarre. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Ay 
20th anniversary exhibit, permanent co 
tions and recent acquisitions. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Aug.: Special showing 
permanent collections. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—Aug.: Permanent col 
tions and recent acquisitions. 


Omaha, Neb. 
JOSLYN MEMORIAL—Aug.: Exhibition of J 
anese color prints. 


Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Summer: Sculpture sho 
ing historical development from primitive 
modern times; Chinese art, pottery and po 
lain; American paintings; Jaehne loan co! 
tion of Japanese art; modern American pai 
ings and sculpture. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Summer: Annual Sumn 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture and dra 
ings; group exhibition of Chicago painte 
memorial exhibition of work of Edward I. 
Jennings. GRANT STUDIOS—Aug.: Pain 
and sculpture. 
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OCATION—At the heart 

of the West Side with ex- 
press subway, Fifth Avenue 
Buses & Surface Cars at the 
door. 


CONOMY — One, two, 


three and four room suites 
at amazingly low prices. 


OMFORT—Large rooms, 
over-size closets, outside 


baths, attractive furnishings and 
liberal service. 


SAVE WITHOUT SACRIFICE 
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Atlantic Beach, L. I. 


ISA DEL MAR CLUB—Aug.: Changing exhibi- 
tions circulated by the Midtown Galleries, New 
York. ATLANTIC BEACH CLUB—Aug.: Paint- 
in from the Midtown Galleries co-operative 
xhibitions. 














East Hampton, L. I. 
ILD HALL—To Aug. 8: Paintings, 


Hassam. 
New York, N. Y. 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM (Fifth Ave. at 82nd 
St.)—To Oct. 3: “Taste of Today in Master- 
pieces of Painting Before 1900." To Nov. 
98; Washington Bicentennial Exhibition. To 
Oct. 3: European printed fabrics of XIXth 
century. Through Oct. 30: Embroidered and 
/lace handkerchiefs. Aug.: Recent accessions 
in Egyptian Department; etching in the 
Netherlands, XVIth and XVIIth centuries; se- 
lected print masterpieces. AMERICAN FOLK 
ART GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)—Per- 
manent: Early American paintings in oil, water 
color, pastel on velvet and glass (by appoint- 
ment only). ACKERMANN ¢€ SON (50 East 
67th St.)—Aug.: Old English prints. A. W. A. 
CLUBHOUSE (353 West 57th St.)—Aug.: Sum- 
mer show of works in oil. ARGENT GAL- 
LERIES (42 West 57th St.)—Aug.: Exhibi- 
tion by members, National Association of 
‘Women Painters and Sculptors. AVERELL 
HOUSE (379 Park Ave.)—Summer: F'ower 
paintings, M. Elizabeth Price; Lowestoft China 
and glass. BABCOCK GALIERIES (5 East 
57th St.)—Summer: Paintings, water colors 
and etchings by American artists. BELMONT 
GAIL'’ERIES (574 Madison Ave.)—Permanent: 
Exhibition of Old Masters. BRUMMER GAL- 
TERY (55 East 57th St.)—Summer: Paint- 
ings by Old Masters. D. B. BUTLER € CO. 
(116 East 57th St.)—Aug.: Mezzotints. CALO 
ART GALLERIES (128 West 49th St.)—Aug.: 
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zo paintem Paintings by American and foreign artists. 
‘\dward I. @ D. CAZ DELBO GALLERIES (561 Madison 
-.: Pain’ Ave.)—Summer exhibitions, American and 


French artists. RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
(600 Madison Ave.)—Aug.: Early Chinese art. 
DECORATORS CLUB (745 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Sept. 30: Photographs and sketches of in- 
teriors by members. DEMOTTE GALLERIES 
(25 East 78th St.)—Permanent exhibition of 
Romanesque, Gothic, classical works of art: 
modern paintings DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
(113 West 13th St.)—Summer: Paintings and 
prints by Americans. DURAND-RUEL GAL- 
LERIES (12 East 57th St.)—Summer: Selected 
| French paintings. EHRICH GALLERIES (36 
East 57th St.)—Aug.: Old Masters; garden 
' furniture and accessories. FERARGIL GAL- 
LERIES (63 East 57th St.)—Summer: Group 
show of paintings and sculnvture by American 
artists. G. R. D. STUDIO (58 West 55th St.) 
—Aug.: Selected paintings, drawings and water 
' colors. GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Aug.: Annual found- 
ers show; water colors, Joseph Pennell, litho- 
graphs, Stow Wengenroth; etchings by Childe 
Hassam and others. MARIE HARRIMAN 
_ GALLERY (61 East 57th St.)—Aug.: Exhibi- 
tion of oils, water colors and drawings bv 
five young Americans, Alexander Byer, George 
Picken, Thomas Donnelly, Fuller Potter, Jr., 
Frank di Gioia. INTERNATIONAL GALLER- 
JES (9 East 57th St.)—Aug.: Selected pvaint- 
ings. EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES (9 East 
56th St.)—Permanent: French XVIIIth cen- 
tury furniture and works of art: ‘Primitive” 
paintings and paintings of XVIIIth century 
French and English school's: naintings, Iwan 
F. Choultse. FLEINBERGER GALLERIES 
(12 East 54th St.)—Aug.: Selected paintings 
by Old Masters. M. KNOEDLER € CO. (14 
| East 57th St.)—Aug.: Selected paintings of 
| various schools. J. LEGER &€ SON (695 Fifth 
Ave.)\—Aug.: English portraits and landscapes 
of the XVIIIth century. JOHN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES (1 East 57th St.)—Summer: XVIIIth 
century English portraits; Barbizon School 
landscapes; recent paintings by Iwan Choultse. 
METROPOLITAN GAI.LERIES (730 Fifth 
Ave.)\—Summer: Masters of the English, 
| French, Italian, Dutch and Spanish schools. 
| MIDTOWN GALLERIES (559 Fifth Ave.)— 
| Aug.: Exhibition by members of Midtown Co- 
Overative Group. MILCH GALLERIES (108 
West 57th St.)—Summer: Exhibition of con- 
temporary American painting and sculpture. 
MORTON GALLERIES (127 East 57th St.)— 
Summer: Paintings and prints by young Ameri- 
cans. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (11 West 
53rd St.)—Summer: Exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture, with special loans from private 


i 
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collections; selections from Bliss Collection. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Park) 
—To Oct. 1: Members’ exhibition of small 
Naintings. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES (578 


Madison Ave.)—Summer: Selected old and mod- 
ern paintings; decorative portraits and land- 
Seanes of XVIIIth century. ARTHUR U. NEW- 
TON GALLERIES (4 East 56th St.)—Aug.: 
Portraits and Jandscanes by old and 

modern masters. NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY (42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 
80: Chiaroscuro prints through four centuries: 
recent accessions. REINHARDT GALLERIES 
_ (730 Fifth Ave.)—Summer: Old Masters; con- 
Jarry French and American paintings. 
LMAGUNDI CLUB (47 Fifth Ave.)—To 

. 9: Paintings and small sculpture by mem- 
JACQUES SELIGMANN € CO. (8 East 
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Art and Muscle 


Michaelangelo and the late Louis Wolheim, 
whose portrayal of Captain Flagg will ever 
remain. a classic both of the stage and screen, 
might have been brothers in facial appearance 
—through the medium of Torrigiano’s hammer 
driven firmly and with premeditated intent 
against the nose of the great Florentine master. 
This is one of the interesting points brought 
out by Claude H. Bradner in a recent article 
on “Art in Athletics” in The Winged Foot, 
official organ of the New York Athletic Club. 
Because of the association of art with the cur- 
rent Olympic games in Los Angeles, THe Art 
Dicest reprints it at this time. 

“Down the corridors of time from the Pala- 
eolithic pericd, estimated by H. G. Wells to 
run back some 35,000 years B. C., to the 
present age,” wrote Mr. Bradner, “Art and 
physical prowess have been inextricably inter- 
mingled and identified. Around every fact of 
life is built a nimbus of fiction and, more likely 
than net, the more solid the fact the more 
luminous the fiction, and with all facts to the 
contrary, there still remains in the minds of 
myriads the thought that art is largely a matter 
of pretty posies—exotic posings and the trade 
of long-haired men and short-haired women. 
‘Rediculum"” 

“Michelangelo was notoriously pugnacious 
and in his early days while working in the Flor- 
entine chapel of Brancacci was bashed in the 
nose by Senor Don Torrigiano’s wooden ham- 
mer, thus affording Louis Wolheim the perfect 


model which carried him forward to his great. 


success on the silver screen. Michelangelo, 
aside from being no personal weakling, was as 
we know the world’s greatest specialist in heroic 
athletes, as witness his ‘Moses,’ and that boy 
of mighty brawn and awkward hands, ‘David,’ 
who remains to this day the nearly perfect 
symbol of almost perfect youth. 

“Cellini, likewise, whose personal exploits 
much after the manner of Fra Filippo were in 
the fields of aphrodisia, "geo out in molten 
bronze the utmost sign of virility in his crea- 
tion of Perseus. Leonard§da Vinci—perhaps 
the most versatile humar¥ being who has ever 
stepped foot on our planet—along with his four 
contemporaries, Raphael, Titian, Giorgione 
and Michelangelo, were the ideal clubmen, that 
is to say bachelors, thus bringing out in their 
lives what Meissonier, the great French artist, 
set down as a living rule centuries later, “To 
produce great work, Art must be your mistress.’ 





5ist St.)—To Aug. 15: Summer exhibition of 
paintings. HENRY SCHULTHEIS CO. (142 
Fulton St.)—Summer: Paintings by American 
and foreign artists. «KL. € A. SILBERMAN 
GALLERIES (137 East 57th St.)—Summer: 
Old Masters and objets des arts. THREE ARTS 
CLUB (340 West 85th St.)—Summer: Exhibi- 
tion of flower paintings. VALENTINE GAL- 
LERY (69 East 57th St.)—Aug.: Summer ex- 
hibition of selected paintings. VAN DIEMEN 
GALLERIES (21 East 57th St.)—Summer: 
Permanent collection of Old Masters. WILDEN- 
STEIN & CO. (647 Fifth Ave.)—Summer: Se- 
lected Old Masters and French painters of 
XIXth and XXth centuries; rare works of 
art and tapestries. WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 
(22 Park Ave.)—To Oct. 7: Paintings and 
drawings, Mary Cecil Allen. HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES (634 Fifth Ave.)—Summer: Works 
by XVIIIth century English artists. 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES—To Sept. 1: Washington Bicen- 
tennial exhibition. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF PINE ARTS—Summer: Memorial 
exhibition of water colors and etchings, Blanche 
Dillaye; paintings and etchings, George Hill 
and Polly Knipp Hill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
ART MUSEUM—Summer: Miss Mary Hanna col- 
lection of Dutch, English and French old mas- 
ters; prints by Toulouse-Lautrec, collection of 
~~ Allyn C. Poole; paintings by Cincinnati 
artists. 
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Leonardo could ‘twist horse-shoes between his 
fingers, bend bars of iron across his knees, dis- 
arm every adversary and in wrestling, running, 
vaulting and swimming had no equal.’ 

“When we think in terms of art in athletics, 
and athletes in art in America, there is certainly 
no one single personality that more surely sym- 


- bolizes both phases than that of Thomas Eak- 


ins, born in Philadelphia—but one of America’s 
most whole-souled fight fans—and we under- 
stand the first American artist to set down in 
oils the scene of a prize ring. 

“Dempsey and Firpo’ by George Bellows 
has already become world-famous. This picture 
alone indicates Bellows as one of the world’s 
great masters of ‘movement’ one of the most 
difficult phases of accomplishment in art. Bel- 
lows aside from being a boxing enthusiast was a 
great baseball fan. 

“James Chapin’s ‘Boxer and Manager’ illus- 
trates the modernistic reaches in oils—when 
we gaze upon these faces it is not hard to be- 
lieve that art is not an altogether pink tea 
affair. “The Announcer’ by Mahonri Young 
speaks for itself and to all the wide world which 
has ever sat at ringside. 

“Remington is of course a name symbolic of 
ail outdoors—bucking bronchos, plains, Indians 
and cowboys, and the vanished .. . . bison. Of 
all American artists he stands of course among 
the foremost, as exemplifying art in athletics 
from the purely American standpoint. 

“Athletics implies exercise of the body; art, 
function of the brain. These two forms of en- 
deavor constitute a sort of Siamese twins exist- 
ence, which makes for health and sanity and 
such reasonable fulfilment of our cravings for 
perfection as we may hope to realize.” 


Joslyn Library Opens 

The Society of Liberal Arts of the Joslyn 
Memorial, Omaha, has opened its new art 
library, to serve as an information key to its 
exhibitions and to provide source material 
for all types of art data. The library con- 
tains a reading room, two study rooms, an 
architect’s reference section and a print room. 
A collection of rare books and manuscripts 
constitutes a special display. 

About 1,200 art books on various subjects 
are now in the possession of the library, many 
of them acquired through the former Art 
Institute of Omaha, which is now amalgamated 
with the society, and through the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. Dietz of Omaha. 
Mrs. Rena Murtagh is the librarian. 





Toledo, Ohio 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART—Aug.: 20th annual 
exhibition of selected paintings by contempor- 
ary American artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—Summer: Permanent collections. PHILA- 
DELPHIA ART ALLIANCE—To Oct. 31: Ex- 
hibition of work in all media by members. 
To Oct. 1: “Prints at Ten Dollars Each,” 
including examples by Daumier, Manet, Hay- 
den, Goya, Biddle, Ganso, Glackens, Kent. 


Houston, Tex. 
HERZOG GALLERIES—Aug.: 
antique French textiles. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


French bronzes; 


ART GROVE GALLERY—Summer: Paintings, 
Hugo D. Pohl. 
Manchester, Vt. 
EQUINOX PAVILION—Aug. 28-Sept. 5: Exhibi- 


tion by Southern Vermont artists. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ART GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Northwest artists, including 


NORTHWEST 
Exhibition of 
Alaska. 


Madison, Wis. 

MADISON ART ASSOCIATION — Aug.-Sept.: 
Paintings by ‘“‘The Ten,” Chicago artists, Charles 
Biesel, Gustaf Dalstrom, Jean Adams, Frances 
Strain, Frances Foy, Emile J. Grumieaux, V. 
M. S. Hannell, Flora Schofield, Emil Armin, 
Fred Biesel. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


“Back to Nature” 


Calling themselves “The Nineteen-Thirties,” | 


a group of young English artists, most of 
whom are under 30 and all of whom studied 
under F. Ernest Jackson, held an exhibition 
which caused a stir in London’s usually peace- 
ful art circles. Of equal interest with the 
works was the manifesto of the artists’ aims 
and ideals, as contained in the foreword to 
the catalogue. In this, according to Frank 
Rutter of the Times, the group threw down a 
challenge to Roger Fry, and stated first prin- 
ciples “which all young artists will do well 
to observe.” 

After giving the general public “more in- 
telligence than superior persons are willing to 
allow,” the foreword said: “It is the fashion 
now to despise literalism and illustration be- 
cause they allow of an appeal to that vast 
public to whom the language of form is mean- 
ingless. 

“Those taking part in this exhibition do 
not believe in stunts or the search for orig- 
inality. Nor do they particularly mind 
whether they are ‘up-to-date’ or ‘in the swim.’ 
They intend to do the best work possible as 
individuals with differing characters and ca- 
pacities. Craftsmanship seems, after all, to 
be a good basis on which to build. 


arise,’ and it may be that what is particularly 
required of art in this age is that it should 


give that sacramental value to ordinary things | ; 
, oe refreshing and colorful, and one wonders after 


| seeing it why so many ugly printed silks and 
| so many hideously colored cretonnes and such 


more barren than to | # number of bad wall papers and other printed 


and people which in past times was supposed 
to be reserved for dogmatic ideas about God. 

“Artists vary as much as do other men and 
women, and what is 
imitate the exterior manner? It is better to 
lose ourselves in nature and craftsmanship, 
for by so doing something may waken in us. 
For all alike there are certain principles in 
painting which cannot be ignored. However 
much we may be wrapt up in the thing or 
in the character of the person, it is a painting, 
something new and different from the thing 
or the person, something with fixed limits in 
size and to be seen in an instant of time and 
in a particular place, which we are making.” 

Said Mr. Rutter: “To respect nature and 
to respect the materials of the art are cer- 
tainly the beginning of wisdom.” 


Takes Class to Mountains 
Clayton Henri Staples, director of art at 
the Municipal University of Wichita, Kan., is 
devoting the Summer to guiding a painting 
class in the Canadian Rockies and the Gla- 
cier Park Region. Last year Prof. Staples 
conducted a student tour to Europe. 


But also | 


i i | ski ity, and in such categorical order 
‘with new attainment new orders of beauty | skill and clarity, an 8 


| as enabled a visitor to see almost at a glance 
| what the purpose of the teaching had been. 


Buy Student Work 


Thirty student works were sold this year 
| from the annual exhibition of the school of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Among the thirty 
purchasers Inez Cunningham of the Chicago 
Evening Post noted the names of at least fout 
of the city’s most prominent collectors—col- 
| lectors who evidently have adventurous blood 
| in their veins, and are not afraid to back an 
“unknown.” This year’s record is the best 
made since the policy of selling student work 
was inaugurated several years ago at the re- 
quest of a number of the institute’s patrons. 
Miss Cunningham wrote: “Not only was 
this a testimony to the talent and skill of 
certain of the students exhibiting, but a greater 
testimony still to the perspicacity of the col- 
lectors and to their sincerity. It is heartening 
to know that there are among us certain col- 
lectors who do not fear to sponsor unknown 
and even budding artists and to include in 
their collections works which are recommended 
by spontaneity, spirit and humor—enough to 
recommend the works of even more serious 
artists than students of the Art Institute 
school. 
“The students’ exhibition was staged this 
year as never before; it was hung with great 


“The industrial art exhibition was especially 


papers are offered for sale in the shops, when 
in so short a time young students can be 
taught to produce good color and designs 
which, if not remarkable for originality, are at 
least based upon tHéssound principles of de- 
sign itself. One hopes that some of the stu- 
dents graduating from the industrial arts’ school 
will find positions quickly and so help to 
make the average of printed design higher in 
the United States, more on a par with that 
of France, Germany and Austria.” 


Weber to Lecture on Pigment 


F. W. Weber of F. Weber & Co., will give 
a series of lectures at the Art Students League, 
New York, on the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of pigments. These lectures, which are 
free to the ‘students, will be given Saturday 
mornings, Nov. 5, 12 and 19, and Friday night, 


| Nov. 18. They will be valuable to artists who 
| desire to know the chemical reactions and per- 


manence of the colors they use. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, 


New York City 


Incorporated under regents of University of the State of New York 


MICHEL JACOBS, author of the Art of Color, Art of Composition, 
Study of Color and Dynamic Symetry. 


COLOR 


sign and Dynamic Symetry. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration, Illustration, Costume Design, Fabric De- 


For these who cannot attend the New York 
school, 


Homestudy Courses can be had in 


all of these departments including the celebrated “Art of Color” by Michel Jacobs. 


Send for new catalogue. 


Limitations 


At the decennial anniversary dinner of ¢ 
Faculty of Arts in London, modern art bo 
puzzled and stimulated the speakers, amo 
whom were Dean Inge and Sir Rennell Rod 
The latter, according to the London 7i 
in responding to the toast “Modern Art,” pr 
posed by Lord Aberdeen, said he had to og 
fess that he had been puzzled when he reali 
that certain artists at home, whose early a 
mature works he much admired, had suddenl 
changed their whole mode of expression, ag 
had substituted for technical accomplishmen 
primitive processes of delineation. What th 
presented, no doubt, conveyed the idea 
force and power, but it was a difficult thin 
to convey their ideas to other people, an 
most of all to the man in the street, by wh 
seemed to him to be the abandonment of fo: 
and beauty. - Originality had its limitatio 
Art must be subject, like other human achiev 
ments, to the law of evolution, but evolutia 
in art also had its distinct limitations. 

The Times, continuing its paraphrase, said 
“He believed that there was a very wide ne 
field opening up for art. The spiritual sid 
of ancient art might have lost some of i 
power of appeal, but art still preserved i 
function of ennobling and—if he might bo 
row a phrase—of giving a sacramental val 
to the things of everyday life. While in thi 
country our manufacturers left nothing to b 
desired in the way of quality and durabilit 
he feared that we still lagged behind in artisti 
and aesthetic distinction. The whole processe 
of building in the modern world were no 
undergoing rapid and inevitable change in ord@ 
to suit the new exigencies of modern life 
There would be little room for large car 
vases such as once glorified the walls of palace 
and he feared that there would not even b 
very much space for suspended pictures 0 
walls. Pictorially, art—independent of illu 
tration and portraiture—would more and mo 
have to direct its activities to decoration. 

“The new architecture which was being de 
veloped—not altogether emancipated from o 
traditions, but adapted to modern uses—v 
going to offer great opportunity for self-expret 
sion not only: to the architect but to th 
painter and the sculptor to challenge 
utilitarianism of mass production and to wo 
hand in hand for the beautification of th 
great cities.” 


Mural Classes at N. Y. U. 


For the academic year 1932-33 the Colleg 
of Fine Arts, New York University, will in 
stitute-a Division of Mural Painting. Classe 
will be held at the Midtown College, unde 
an advisory committee composed of Thoma 
H. Benton, William Dodge, Barry Faulknef, 
Hildreth Meiere, Ernest Peixotto, 
Savage, Edward Trumbull and Ezra Winte 

The newly formed course in mural painting 
has been organized, according to the catalogu 
“in view of the growing interest in that brani 


of art. With the decreasing popularity of the 


easel picture, has come the increasing demané 
for mural painting. In theatres, court house 
banks, libraries, stores, offices, hotels, resta 
rants and private homes we find growing i 
terest in mural decoration. . . . In practic 
work the subject will be approached from bo 
the historical and modern angles.” 


Eugene 
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Technical Design Methods and Lesson Planning Oil Painting—Suill Life and Flowers 
Elements of Design and Color Psychology and Education Jewelry and Metal Work 
ee Interior Decoration : Fashion Illustration and Costume Design Stencilling, Block Printing, etc. (ee 
Book and Magazine Illustration Dress Design and Methods of Production Landscape, Portrait and Life Classes 
Lettering and Illumination History of Art and Ornament Modeling from Life 
Poster and Advertising Design History of Furniture Cast Drawing 
ae Teacher Training , Courses History of Costume 
1e Colleg 
, will in 
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ge, unde 
f Thomag 
Faulkner, 


Courses in cultural subjects related to Art:—History, Literature, Science, Modern Languages. 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


All first year training fundamental, but varied according to the course selected 
Eugene 
Wintel 
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at branch 
ity of the 
¢ demand 
rt houses 
s, resta 
owing in 
practicé 
from bot 


European Fellowships for Advanced Study 






Classes reopen for 88th year October, 1932 








Early Registration Important 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students on the Parkway, South Logan Square 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


PHILADELPHIA BROAD and MASTER STREETS PENNSYLVANIA 
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FA L L T E R M 
August 15 to December 16, 1932 
Stimulating courses in the fine and applied 
arts and the crafts for art teachers, art stu- 
dents, professional art workers, and those 
wishing to follow the arts and crafts as an 
avocation. State-accredited for teacher train- 
ing. Strong faculty. Delightful climate. 
Write for catalog “D”’ 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 


HARRISBURG SCHOOL 
OF ART 


FOUR YEAR COURSES IN 
THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Write for particulars 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Fall Term: 
Sept. 19th to June 3, 1933. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


ART SCHOOL 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Cultural opportuni- 

ties of Detroit. Catalog. 
53 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


A school with a different idea, 12th year. The 
only one of its kind. Personal training in the 
art and seience of photography for pictorialists 
and professionals who wish to make an individual 
product. Bottega method. 

Write for prospecius. 


RABINOVITCH, 142 W. 57th St., New York 


E. A. GURRY, Dir. 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 


Ca, Fearon as aaa. 
GrandCEntRALScuat/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied 
Arts and Interior Decoration. Day and Eve- 
ning Classes, Catalogue. Room 7021, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


Te eT Rl 


rHE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
pepwing. ns, 
Commercial Design History 
Art, Composition. 


Perspective 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery 
China and ae at. 


7 re 
Room 110, Washington Universi 
St. Louis, Mo. 7 
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Cranbrook Policy 


Eliel Saarinen, native of Finland, for eight 
years resident architect at the Cranbrook Foun- 
dation, Michigan, has been elected president 
of the Cranbrook Academy of Art. Mr. Saar- 
inen’s first move was to appoint Richard P. 
Raseman, Detroit architect, to assist him as 
executive secretary. In outlining the future 
policy of the school’s activities, the new pres- 
ident pointed out that it does not aim to be 
a regular art school nor does it mean to be 
just a group of producing craftsmen, although 
such a group forms a major part in the gen- 
eral plan. 

“We like to call this a working place for 
creative art,” said Mr. Saarinen as quoted bv 
the Detroit News, “but, although the group 
of working craftsmen may be a part of the 
academy plan, the execution of objects of art 
is not its main purpose. Instead, it hopes 
through an understanding of the present, to 
help to create an adequate design which will 
grow out of the spirit of our time. In order to 
do this it is necessary to keep the organization 
perfectly flexible and always essentially young 
in spirit. 

“Even so, it will not be an easy task, since 
we all know that for decades, almost, in fact, 
for centuries, architecture and the applied arts 
have been confused with mere ornament and 
so have languished. The real creative spirit 
has been dead and the ehdless repetition of 
old traditions and copying of old forms has 
served in its place. 

“But at last we see signs of vitality and 
know that our times are awakening from this 
long indifference and a new era is now ap- 
proaching. And so our problem is to under- 
stand this new spirit and to try to create 
a new form world to express it.” 


The League and Grosz 


Numerous changes have been made in the 
faculty of the Art Students League for 1932- 
33. Jean Charlot, Mexican artist, has not 
been retained. Other instructors not included 
are Stuart Davis, Guy Pene du Bois, Allen 
Lewis and Edward Laning. New instructors 
members are John Steuart Curry, Luigi Lucioni, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller and Arthur Young. 

Georg Grosz, roted German modernist who 
is teaching drawing and painting during the 
League’s three-month Summer course, is not 
listed in the catalogue. It was the question 
of inviting Grosz that brought about the bit- 
ter controversy last Spring, during which John 
Sloan. who fouzht to have Grosz invited, re- 
signed as president of the League. 

On his arrival in America, Mr. 
“In Germany we are pessimistic in our atti- 
tude toward art. Here you are more cheerful.” 
Asked why he picked the middle class rather 
than the upper class for his satires, he replied: 
“There is no longer an upper class—only a 
middle class. It is unfortunate for the artists 
that this is so, for the artist and what he 
produces are a luxury. I believe we are pass- 
ing through a crisis and that we will have 
the rich back again, and perhaps even more 
cultured rich than we formerly had.” 


Grosz said: 


Howenstein Resigns 
Karl Howenstein, managing director of the 
Otis Art Institute in Los Angeles for nine 
years, has resigned. He plans to do art edu- 
cational work on a free lance basis. 


Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of American art schools. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry ae Philadelphia 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


“ty Scott Cart 
School ot Af 


Art, illust 
Painting from 
Etehing, Interior D 


Design. Master Instructors. 
Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now, 
Write for Catalog B. 
126 Mass. Avenue 


Commercial 
Drawing, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIE 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 41st Y 


Texti'e Designing, Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 


Positions and orders filled 


OTIS ART INSTITUT 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Thirty-eight classes begianing and ad 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. I 
lustrated catalog upon request. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE 
Maintained by 
SAN FRANCISCO AutT ASSOCIATIO) 
San Francisco : 
Affiliated with the University of California; 
accredited by the State Board of Education 
Fall term August 15th to December 17th, Pro 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in 
fine and applied arts. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dace 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead: 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y: 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, [lus 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Fall Term, Sept. 19. 
For illustrated catalog address — 
fharlotte RB. a, pees 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. ‘erson 
Milwaukee Wisconsia 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES IN 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 

PAINTING—MEDALLIC 4 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request 


WASHINGTON, 


Tuition Free—Annual 
$25.00—Da. 
Drawing, 


 dieae 
and Evening Classes 

ainting, Sculpture, Comp 
ction and Anatomy. 


F 
and Prospectus, address “a 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


inf ormat 


80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N. ~ 
Corcoran School “4 aa | 





EMY 
adelphia 


LPPLIE 
N 
4ist Y 


stration 
ecture 
illiams 


CIATIO 
California; 


SITY 


Erion Dac 
_LUSTRATION 
Art. Lead- 
ie Arts. 


use, N. Y, 


_ 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. + ° 


= XAVIER J. 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44. and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DKAWING, PAINTING, MODBLING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSIUMB DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


{The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months Winter Course. 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 


ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Credits Given. 
Certificates given on completion of 

urse. Send for circular D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


ERIC PAPE 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
position and Illustration. 
Afternoon and Evening. 


Courses for Teachers. 
Credits Allowed by Board of Education. 


RODIN STUDIOS, 200 West 57th St. 
(Cor. Tth Ave. Phone Corvle T-3 4587) 
NEW YORK 


THE ABBOT SCHOOL 
¥ FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 


* 
(w SUMMER SESSION / 
$1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON D.C 


TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
cs EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 
FALL SESSION STARTS SEPTEMBER6 
30th Year 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


CHICAGO 


Com- 
Morning, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 

Country School, OPEN ALL YEAR 

Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Illustration, Se ulpture. Modern Equipment. 
Sports. European Scholarships. Register now 
for Summer Classes. Write for particulars to 
D. Roy Miller. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 

45th year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C, BOUDREAU, Director 


—_—_—————— 


| ETCHING & DRYPOINT 
ERNEST THORNE THOMPSON 
Chicago Saciety of Etchers 


MAINE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Bouthvbuy Harbor Maine 


LANDSCAPE e 4 tw— 
students can be taken into the Saturday and 


Sunday Out-of-Doors Classes. Painting, Draw- 
‘ng at Atel'er 15—7% West 14th St., N. Y. C. 


BARILE 


Neighborly Help 


The unusual spectacle of a whole commun- 
ity enlisting itself to obtain an endowment 
fund that will make certain for many years 
the continuance of an art school founded in 
its midst, has just transpired at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, where the Civic Club, accord- 
ing to the Boothbay Register, by unanimous 
vote endorsed the work of the A. K. Cross 
Art School and appointed a committee of five 
to help Mr. Cross in further financing the 
institution. The founder has recently arranged 
that not only the school but his personal 
estate on which it is operated pass into the 
hands of a trust. Mr. Cross, who is a vet- 
eran among art instructors, wishes before he 
retires to place his school on a firm footing 
and to train a corps of teachers who will 
carry on his methods of vision training both 
by correspondence and by personal instruc- 
tion at Boothbay. 

Nathaniel Groen, secretary of the Civic 
Club, in announcing the club’s action to THE 
Art Dicest, wrote: 

“The Civic Club members were skeptical 
of the claims of the A. K. Cross Art School 
when it started in 1926. Yearly since then 
they have seen amazing results, and they have 
been informed individually and at the weekly 
club meetings by artists, art teachers and art 
students that they have studied for years 
in the best art schools without gaining the 
vision they have secured after a few weeks 
in the Cross Art School. 

“The club is convinced that this new 
method makes correspondence instruction bet- 
ter at the start than personal instruction by 
the old ways. By unanimous vote, the mem- 
bers have instructed the secretary to publish 
these facts, and to invite donations and be- 
quests so that this school, which is incorpor- 
ated for non-profit and for which the founder 
has devised his estate to the Augusta Trust 
Company, may without delay become a na- 
tion-wide influence for the ‘upbuilding of the 
people.” It was in these words that Thomas 
Allen, late president of the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, issued his appeal when he started this 
home study class, which now enrolls students 
from all over the world. 

“The school’s latest circular, which I en- 
close, contains the sworn statement of the Rev. 
C. Franklin Ward, who handles the millions 
contributed yearly to the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. His letter should con- 
vince those who in the past have refused to 
believe the truth as indicated by similar re- 
productions of students’ work.” 

The circular referred to explains Mr. Cross’s 
vision training method and reproduces in color 
three paintings showing the progress of 12- 
year-old Betty Ward, daughter of the Rev. 
C. Franklin Ward, in six weeks of instruction 
in July and August of last year—the first 
painted on July 6, when she entered the 
school, the second on July 10 (four days 
later) and the third on Aug. 12. 


————————— 
George Luks 
Painting Class 
7 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


For Information 


Martin Rosenthal 
Secretary 


Beginning 


Sept. 15, 1932 
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International 


Marya Werten of Warsaw, instructor in the 
Polish section of the International School of 
Art at Zakopane, has just completed a coast- 
to-coast tour of the United States. She came 
to America at the request of Miss Clara P. 
Reynolds, director of art for the schools of 
Seattle, who wanted her teachers to have the 
benefit of a broader range of instruction. To 
supplement the course, the instructor brought 
with her a comprehensive exhibit of Polish art. 

This activity is in line with the development 
of the International School of Art, which has 
found that a demand for instruction, lectures 
and exhibits in America has been created 
through the enthusiasm of students taking the 
courses abroad. Plans are now under way 
for courses to be given early next year by 
Madame Helena Zelezny, instructor in the 
Czechoslovak section of the school, and by 
Brahim Grairi, craft teacher in the Tunis sec- 
tion. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 
SUMMER AT WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
SCULPTURE — PAINTING — DRAWING 
June 13 to September 16. Register Now 


ENLARGING OF WINTER SCHOOL 


Tuition from $20 per month. 
Beginning with October 3rd, Instructors 


JOHN SLOAN Painting, Drawing 
A. ARCHIPENKO paint!’ 3: ving 
cy ALAJALOV Applied Art. 


316 West 57th Street New York City 


Wield aie ae) ee 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 
HANS HOFMANN 


will conduct classes personally 
June, July, August 


Regular Summer School 
June 27—August 6 
741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW STREET 
Angeles California 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE——, 


1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Los 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


tllustrated Catalog on Request 


1HdE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL “*yc.*" 


branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Scuipture, Ad- 
vertising Design, Layout, Lettering, interior Decora- 
ion. Tuition is low—not organized for profit. Faculty 
of national and international reputation. Fall term 
September 19. For illustrated catel-a address 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Il. 
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Independent Department 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ASSOCIATION 


DD sb i eas as aks Henry C. Bainbridge, Jr., 
20 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, 

IOS POC occ ccvecsvavecen Charles Schneider, 
123 West 68th St.. New York. 

Secretary’ and Treasurer............ 8. Scavuzzo, 
122 East 42nd St., New York. 


At a recent meeting of the Artists’ Materials 
Association, T..L. Harrocks of H. Reeve Angel 
& Co., Inc., described his visit to a mill where 
Whatman hand made drawing paper is manu- 
factured. 

The manufacture of hand made paper re- 
quires a great deal of skill, and as a result, 
the workmen are formed into very close unions, 
accepting as apprentices only members of their 
immediate families. In its manufacture only 
the finest raw materials, consisting of linen 
and cotton rags, are used. These rags 
undergo a most careful sorting in order to 
eliminate any foreign material, such as buttons, 
elastic, colored pieces, etc., and after boiling 
and rinsing to rid them of all dirt and grease 
are mixed with pure spring water and reduced 
to a fibrous pulp. When this is completed, 
the pulp is of abdut the corisistency of cream, 
and is ready to be converted into paper. It is 
in this next process that the fundamental differ- 
ence between hand made and machine made 
paper lies. In the case of hand made paper 
the sheet is made by a man, called the vatman, 
who dips a tray with a wire gauze bottom, 


known as a mould, into the pulp and with- | 


draws it covered with pulp. By the most 
dexterous movements and shakes, he distributes 
the pulp evenly all over the mould, causing 
the fibres to lie in all directions, the water 
in the pulp meanwhile escaping through the 
bottom., This leaves the fibres on the wire 
in the form of a sheet of paper, which is now 
transferred on to a blanket or felting, leaving 
the mould free for the making of another 
sheet. 

One of the points of superiority of hand 
made paper lies in this process of forming the 
sheet, for the shakes given by the vatman, 
first one way and then the other, cause the 
fibres to interlace in such a manner that, 
the strength and shrinkage of the sheet are 
almost uniform in all directions. After the 
newly formed sheet has been transferred to 
the felting, another piece of felting is care- 
fully laid on it, and the next sheet made 
placed on top of this, and so on, until a pack 
of convenient height has been formed. This 
stack is then transferred to a hydraulic press 
and the excess water from the sheets is pressed 
out. It is during this process of pressing 
that the familiar and characteristic grain on 
the surface of hand made paper is obtained. 

The sheets are then laid up in drying lofts 
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COLORS 
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Show Card 
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Distinction 
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COLOR 


| WORKS, Inc. 
|253—36th Street 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 








| and dried entirely by air, a process which 
| takes two or three days. This may seem 
| crude and uneconomical, but it has the great 
advantage that it is far less drastic and does 
no harm whatever to the fibres, whereby the 
fine quality of raw material is left unimpaired, 
making for greater durability and permanence 
in the finished article. 

The sheets are now absorbent like blotting 
paper and. must be “sized” before they can 
be used. In order to make it resistant and 
non-absorbent, the paper is passed slowly 
through: a bath of hot gelatine or “size,” 
| which it absorbs! readily. On emerging from 
| the bath, the paper passes through pressure 

rolls, which squeeze out the excess size, when 
| it'is dried again for two or three days. The 
| sizing. process requifes extreme care to obtain 
a uniform. paper. 

Hand made paper is finished in three sur- 
faces, hot pressed, cold pressed and rough 
The term “hot pressed” is a misnomer because 
no heat is used in the process, the glossy sur- 
face. being. obtained by placing each sheet 
between smooth zinc plates and subjecting 
them to a pressure of several tons to the 


square inch. Cold pressed surface is ob- 
tained by pressing several sheets against 
another and maintaining that pressure for 


several days. When “rough” surface is re- 
quired, no pressure at all is applied to the 
paper, the sheets merely standing in a heap 
under their own weight for several weeks, 
until they are sufficiently flat and fit for the 
market. 

There .is one very important point in hand 
| made paper, which is often overlooked or un- 
known and that is the great improvement 
which takes place as it is allowed to mature. 
Like good wine, stored under correct condi- 
tions, hand made paper improves tremendously 
and when really well matured, it acquires not 
only a receptiveness which makes it an addi- 
tional pleasure to paint on, but also a tough- 
ness which defies any amount of work. The 
greatest enemy of gelatine-sized papers is damp- 
ness; therefore, the paper should always be 
kept in a dry place and never put away in 
a wet condition. 

Where a paper is required which will stand 
any amount of wear and tear, or where per- 
manence is essential, as in works of art, then 
it is imperative to use hand made paper be- 
cause it is composed of the highest grade 
and purest materials, which undergo no dras- 
tic treatment during the process of manufac- 
ture, and because it has stood the most exact- 


ing of all tests, the test of time. 
* * * 





At the last meeting of the association Erwin 
M. Riebe of the Erwin M. Riebe Company 
was appointed chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. This department will be under Mr. 
Riebe’s direction. 


Roerich Pact Exhibition 


The second world conference of the Inter- 
national Union for the Roerich Pact will meet 
at Bruges, Belgium, on Aug. 7, and in connec- 
tion with it, until Oct. 31, an international 
exposition will be held to which 15 countries 
have sent models, photographs, etc., of his- 
toric monuments and buildings, archeological 
treasures, museums, cathedrals, libraries, uni- 
versities, etc. It is these objects which the 
Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace are de- 
signed to protect in time of war. 

The plan for this movement was promul- 
gated in 1929 by Prof. Nicholas Roerich, but 
the idea was first promulgated by him 25 years 
previously. 


THE 

HIGH 

HONOR 
Accorded Hurlock Royal Crest 
Cardboard 
Products 


By the leading Artists, 
Architects and Art 
Schools 


is the result of many 
years experience in 
the manufacture of 
Cardboard Products, 
which has led to mer- 
ited premiership. 


Samples of Artists 
Drawing Boards and 
Royal Crest Illus- 
trating Boards maill- 
ed upon request. 





HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICE & works S{36-38 Market St. puiLADELPHIA 


4 











OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 








Thirt different weaves 
andl aurtetie. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3lst ST., NEW YORK 


SCHMINCKE 
COLORS 


and 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


Write for “Notes on Artists’ Colors” 
to 
M. GRUMBACHER 
162 Fifth Avenue New York 


Don’t judge colors as they come from the 
tube, but as they appear in your painting 
after a year or two. 
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National Chairman: F. Battarp WILiiaMs 
National Secretary and Edit 
National Treasurer: Gorpon 





“CLARION CALL” 

This caption, heading the art section of the 
uly 11 issue of Time, began its terse and ac- 
rate epitome of the longer articles that ap- 
peared on July 1 in the New York Times, 
Herald Tribune and in other dailies. 

From the state chairman of the Portland 
nd Oregon Regional Chapters of the League 
pmes approval of the slogan selected, appeal- 


ing because 


Dignified 

Pertinent 

Snappy 

Direct 

Impersonal 

Brief 

Human Interest Appeal 
Appropriate. 


A word from the designer should be of in- 
terest to our members: 

Mr. Edward B. Edwards states that the main 
problem in this design was to give as much 
prominence to the slogan as possible. without 
unduly subordinating the name of the organi- 
zation. He has made a tracing, here repro- 
duced, showing the structure of the design, 
which is obvious. 





He placed the palette arbitrarily somewhat 
above the center of the inner ellipse. It could 
not be placed at a proportional distance from 
the top and bottom without distorting the 


@shape of the palette, and leaving the lower 


area too empty, due to the nature of the 
instruments used (the compass, modeling tool 
and crayon), which are not very space fill- 
ing. The rectangle controlling the design is 
an arbitrary one, and was chosen because it 
seemed the shape best suited to all the con- 
ditions. The outer ellipse is necessarily of a 
different proportion, due to the fact that the 
band is of an even width throughout. It was 
possible to arrange the lettering of the slogan 

I Am For American Arr” on a rectangular 
palette, but not on an oval palette, as was 
originally suggested. No word of the title of 
the League was subordinated in size in order 
to make it fit a space. All of the details, 
lettering, etc., were proportioned to the over- 
all dimensions. 

The National Executive Committee invited 
Mr. Edward B. Edwards to design our slogan 
on the hearty recommendation of the Na- 
tional Committee on Technic and Education, 
which had been impressed by the excellence 
of his recently published book “DynaMARYTH- 
mic Desicn” (Century Co., New York, May, 
1932). It is our privilege to quote here the 
critical comment on it by a distinguished re- 
search scholar, archeologist and -art-critic, Dr. 
Gustavus Augustus Eisen, author of “The 
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Great Chalice of Antioch” (New York, 1924), 
“Glass in Antiquity” (New York, 1927), “Por- 
traits of Washington” (New York, 1932), all 
basic monographs in their fields: 


The harmonio-dynamic decorative designs of 
Mr. Edwards, now to be published, open a new 
vista to decorative art as unexpected as it is 
meritorious. They impress me as visualized poems 
rising in rhythmic cadences and sinking with 
rhyming reposes, only to spring anew to life with 
ever increasing grace and majesty. Art is in these 
design themes of harmony and order, but never- 
theless swelling with fantasy and geniality in 
the manner of the best given us by the Greeks. 
These lines cots and areas are their own rea- 
son for existence, so posed, arranged and pro- 
portioned that even the slightest displacement 
would be noticeable and apt to scatter, so to say, 
the art molecules of which they are the integral 
units. As illustrational themes each type appeals 
to us as a euphonious language in which the 
grammar has reached its ultimate perfection and 
in which the musical sounds of the pronunciation 
exclude even the possibility of dialects and 
brogues. They visualize the classic thought and 
aim, but now advanced to a hitherto unbelievable 
height, stateliness and grace. The dynamic sym- 
metry which underlies their forms makes them 
stable and balanced as well as harmonious as a 
whole and concordant in details, virtues rarely 
found in modern art. They svarkle with life 
and geniality and repeat themselves in untiring 
combinations, charming by their movement and 
amazing by their simplicity. 

Behind this beauty and repose lies the inex- 
orable harmony of the dynamic proportions as a 
guide without which they could not have been 
born. In some of the themes we seem to perceive 
a glimpse of the origin of the early Arabic art, 
as it has come down to us in wall decorations, 
wall tiles and book decorations. As in the Arabic 
art the decorative lines seem to dart out into 
space only to return abruptly, jo'n and resume 
the'r dash, aga’n combining in wonderful, and 
often perplexing, forms which fade away or 
spring into life and view according to the view- 
er’s position and attention. 

Those among modernists who have purposely 
disavowed the dynamic system of symmetry as a 
mere chain and shackles upon their artistic flights 
in search of new forms, or as a hindrance to a 
soaring genius, will here find and. we hope, rea- 
l'ze, that sanity and beauty are the best guides 
in art as well as in all other human endeavors. 
To one who knows the underlying principle of 
these decorative themes—and all who wish can 
learn it from Edwards’ lucid explanations—it be- 
comes evident that the scope for this art is un- 
limited, and that we here enter a new artistic 
era in design, which will have inherent strength 
to resist degeneration through the rules of fashion 
and the constant craze for something new, un- 
hampered by harmony and law. 


Any readers who may care to add Mr. Ed- 
wards’ book to their working library may buy 
it from their local book-seller, or may order 
it from the New York Society of Craftsmen, 
c/o The Art Center, Inc., 65 East 56 Street, 
New York, N. Y. The price is $3.50. 

* * * 
“AMERICA A WORLD POWER IN 
CULTURE” 

There is food for thought to all of us in 
the sober judgment of one of America’s fore- 
most historians on how the historian of the 
future will probably rate contemporary Amer- 
ican art. The article which follows was con- 
tributed to this department by Dr. A. T. Olm- 
stead, Assyriologist of the Oriental Institute, 
Professor of Oriental History, University of 
Chicago, and President of the American Ori- 
ental Society, etc. 

“Boom times are ill adapted 
in the enforced quiet perhaps there may be 
heard the voice of the student of the ancient 
orient as he attempts to explain the present 
by his knowledge of cultures long dead. Na- 
tions and cultures like individuals are born, 
pass through infancy, youth, maturity, old 


[Continued back on page 19] 


to meditation; 
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ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


FREDRIX 


Highest Quality, Lowest Prices 


BECAUSE, Fredrix has the facili- | 
ties for disposing of large quantities 
of supplies at small profit. 


E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
136-140 Sullivan Street 
140 West 57th Street 
40 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 








LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 


MADE IN FRANCE 
{Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgium 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 

IMPORTING CO. 

New York 


ART 


404 Fourth Ave. 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





J. Greenwald, Inc. kx. i900 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


All Work on Premises 


New York Cit 
(Near 56th St. 


668 Lexinaton Ave. 
Plaza 3-2168 
















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 
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Japan Has a Renaissance, Based on Her Ancient Tradition 


“The Bull,” by Sujyaku. 


Few nations can rival the art lineage of 
Japan. The western world is cognizant of 
her greatness in the past but remains as a 
whole ignorant of what her artists are doing 
in modern times. With this in mind, L. Ar- 
thur MacLean, curator of Oriental art at the 
Toledo Museum, organized with the co-opera- 
tion of the Japanese Government a representa- 
tive exhibition of modern Japanese paintings 
which for several months has been in circula- 
tion among American museums. 

“Within the last twenty years a great renais- 
sance has been under way,” writes Mr. Mac- 
Lean. “Today the school of painting in Japan 
is as active, as serious minded and as fine as 
any school of painting in modern times. Every 
year for the last 25 years the Imperial gov- 
ernment of Japan has done much to encour- 
age the modern artist. In 1907 the first Im- 
perial Salon was inaugurated by the govern- 
ment’s department of education. In 1919 im- 
petus was given to the art movement by a 
still greater interest in the modern artist and 
by the establishment of the Imperial Fine Arts 
Academy; and the salon now held annually 
in Tokyo under the auspices of the Academy 
encourages and fosters one of the largest art 
activities of its kind in any nation. 

“This exhibition, ‘Toredo Nipponga Ten- 
rankai,’ consists of 118 paintings by more 
than 100 artists who have distinguished rec- 
ords in the field of painting in Japan. It rep- 


“Girl with String Instrument,” by Kokwa. 


“Fish Repelling Waterfall,’ by Shuho. 


resents not one group of artists, but several 
groups who usually exhibit in Japan independ- 
ently of each other. This exhibition, there- 
fore, truly constitutes a cross section of Jap- 
anese painting from the hands of those who 
paint in the Japanese native style. Paintings 
wholly influenced by foreign ideas and foreign 
technique were not included, although they 
constitute a very large section in the annual 
salon. 

“The. group as a whole is amazingly beau- 
tiful. They are bold and delicate, subtle 
and direct, brilliant and neutral; there are 
portraits, landscapes, nature subjects, fish, 
fowl and animal. They show techniques, 
styles and phases of painting true to Jap- 
anese traditions. We were filled with joy 
and admiration at this showing of Japanese 
painting which so well expressed Japanese 
painting art at its best.” 

“Fish Repelling Waterfall,” painted by 
Shuho, whose real name: is Kunjiro Ikegami, is 
a water color.on silk. Shuho is an exponent 
of the old Kano School, whose greatest leaders 
were listed among the court painters of the 
XVIth century. “This painting,” says Mr. 
MacLean, “is an outstanding instance of the 
skill with which a Japanese artist can handle 
a simple medium—it is in black and white or 
ink technique—producing the solidity of rocks 
and the weight of water, the sinuous strength 
of fish and even the roar, mistiness and power 
of a rushing waterfall.” 


“The Bull” is.a virile animal painting by 
Kintaro Umezakai, whose artist name is Suj- 
yaku. According to Mr. Maclean, “it is a work 
by an artist who understands the salient char- 
acteristics of animal painting. The bull, near- 
ly in silhouette, is not merely a delineation of 
an animal, but rather an expression of power, 
action, fierceness, weight and viciousness. It 
is such characteristics as these that concern 
the Japanese artist when painting nature sub- 
jects.” 

“Girl with String Instrument,” by Kokwa 
(Toyonari Yamamura) is typical of the so- 
called popular school of painting. This school 
was initiated even at the time of Sankraku 
(XVIth century), and later dominated the 
field of pictorial art in Japan. It was most 
powerful at the time of the famous wood- 
block print artists of the XVIIIth century, 
but still occupies a prominent place in modern 
times. 

“Early Spring” by Takehiro (Takejiro Hat- 
ta) was included to show how a Japanese 
artist can incorporate Occidental influence and 
yet remain Japanese. 


“*Frozen Assets” 


The following extract from an essay by a 
high school pupil was sent in by Birmingham, 
Ala., art instructor: “Sargent painted the 
Freeze of the Profits which is in the Boston 
Public Library.” 


“Early Spring,” by Takehiro. 
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Portrait of a Gentleman 


by 
| SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
Size 50” x 40” 1756-1823 


DAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN, DUTCH and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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